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Teaching is war work. As surely as children grow, the schools 
must goon. Teaching is a post of duty that cannot be relinquished 
in wartime without irreparable loss to our country. If in the years 
of peace that follow this war | am asked, ‘What did you con- 
tribute toward our victory?'' | shall be proud to answer, 


"| WAS A TEACHER." 














A Complete Service for Schools 
in Wartime 
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We are proud of our part in the furnishing of the 
supplies and furniture for the new and attractive 


Jutra ANDREWS SCHOOL 


Included in this equipment was the following : 
Assembly Chairs Primary Chairs and Tables 
Blackboards and Crayons Geography Maps and Globes 


Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Cafeteria Tables and Chairs 
Office Desks and File Cabinets 
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The Four Essentials of Education 


1. The Well-Equipped School Plant 
2. An Exceptional Teaching Staff 
3. Abundant Learning Tools 








4. Excellent Teaching Tools 


Write Us for Our New Catalog 


Nashville Products Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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You are doing a magnificent job, E. T. E. A., in the Fi 
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training of our future citizens. As one of Tennessee's | 
great stores, we too have an educational funct’on, ri 
teaching our friends that there is no substitute for quality rg 
and no quality insurance so satisfactory as a Miller's label! i 
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WHEN YOU ARE IN KNOXVILLE 


We invite you to come in and pay us a visit. We know you're shopping in a hurry—your time is 
precious. At Miller's, you'll find all your needs under one roof—{actually, we cover over seven acres 
of selling space!). Everything from new taps for your heels to a tasty dinner in our fifth floor cafeteria. 
Or, if you prefer a light lunch, our soda grill downstairs is conveniently located. We, at Miller's, 
welcome you—''Come spend a day with us while in Knoxville!" 


AND THEN WHEN YOU RETURN HOME 


Remember our Miss Knox. She will shop for you at Miller's—for shopping is her specialty. She's 
an expert at choosing gifts for your friends, necessities for the home, or clothes for you and the 
kiddies. She is better than a banker at stretching dollars—for she knows how to buy! Call her at 
3-0862 or write her here at Miller's. You'll find she's better than a secretary for taking troubles off 
your shoulders! She's one of the many reasons why all East Tennessee shops at Miller's. 
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() UESTIONS educators ask about 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
and the correct ANSWERS 


Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The University of Chicago. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 

ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no interest or value to ele- 
mentary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index 

of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Because learning to use 
an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 


designed to develop this skill It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 
good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials . . . to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material . . . 
to use an ailas . . . to use independent 
source material written for him at his own 


level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JuUNIOR’s editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 

is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
It is current at each 
printing. 


How does the cost of a set of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 

pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost. 


MBiltiititilitie = 





Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, : Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 





Coitorial Comment .. . 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


Postwar planning today is the subject of many speeches 
and much discussion by individuals and groups throughout 
the land. Many formulas have been presented to cure 
all the ills. Many other plans will be proposed. All this is 
well, because we shall have a different world after this 
war, and whether we like it or not, our way of life will not 
be the same. 

Congress has wisely pledged to adopt this resolution: 
"Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 
concurring) that the Congress hereby expresses itself as 
favoring the creation of appropriate international machin- 
ery with power adequate to establish and maintain a just 
and lasting peace among the nations of the world, and as 
favoring participation by the United States therein." 

Congress faces the issue, but will these men face all the 
problems? |s education to be provided for? No lasting 
peace is possible unless the children of today are given 
adequate education. No postwar plans can be effective 
unless based on an educational system which will provide 
training for future citizens of America. The postwar world 
will be what the boys and girls of today make it. They 
must maintain the peace, if there is peace. They must 
fight the next war, if peace is not maintained. 

The schools of the future shall not be the same. Our 
educational system must be revised to meet new conditions 
and to train for the new order which is to follow. School 
leaders realize this and will work to the end that satisfactory 
adjustments are made. But school leaders cannot do every- 
thing. They need the help of business, professional, and 
political groups. They need help in planning; they need 
help in revising; they need help in making education pro- 
gressive, yet retaining the best of today and yesterday. 
Above all, they need help in securing adequate financial 
assistance to give all boys and g'rls of today and tomorrow 
an equal opportunity for an education which will prepare 
them as guardians of the postwar world. 

There should be some means of impressing upon the 
Congress the fact that our schools must not suffer too 
much for too long. If the public school system breaks down 
for lack of money, the cost to the country will be much 
greater than the amount necessary now to maintain the 
schools. 

Yes, Congress is wise in pledging itself to a postwar 
pregram. It is imperative that these men who represent 
the people in Washington remember that the schools are 
the foundation of our country and all postwar planning 
will avail little if the schools are not maintained. 


SO YOU'RE GOING TO TEACH 
Why did you decide to teach?* Was it because you 
liked the idea of Saturdays off and the long vacations? 
Was it because you thought it was a ladylike way to make 


Some of these ideas and statements are taken from “So You're 
Going to Teach" by Eva Knox Evans, published by Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. 
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a living? Maybe your mother taught school, and she took 
it for granted that you would, too. It may be something 
to do during those years until you marry Joe. 

You may be teaching because it is your chosen profes- 
sion. Maybe you have always wanted to teach. Maybe 
you look upon your job as being dignified and important. 
It may be that you love children and want to have a part 
in molding and shaping their lives. 

On the other hand, you may be teaching because you 
have been called upon to help out during this emergency. 
Perhaps the regular teacher has been called into the armed 
forces or has taken another job for more money. It may 
be that you have not prepared to teach but are willing 
to help out in order to keep the schools open. Perhaps 
you taught years ago but had retired from teaching for 
other work or to rear your family. 

To this latter group of teachers, the entire profession 
is indebted. Boards of education, superintendents, and 
parents are grateful to you, because you are making it 
possible for the children to be in school. 

If you are a new teacher this year, whatever the reason 
may be, you will learn that teaching is difficult. It requires 
hard work and much energy. Patience and understanding 
are essential. Sarcasm and ridicule have no place. You 
will not make a large salary, and you will find many people 
who have little respect for your profession. 

Teaching will get into your bones and blood.’ You 
will come to love the school. You will look forward to 
Friday, but then you will look forward to Monday again. 
The children, even the bad ones, will mean more to you 
each day. You will become more and more interested in 
everything they do or say. There will be many problems. 
Everything will go wrong on some days. But with all this, 
you will love your work. If these things do not happen to 
you, maybe you should not be teaching. 

Advice is cheap, but the following suggestions may be 
of help to the new teacher or the teacher coming back to 
the profession: 
|. Remember that you are teaching children. Reading, 

writing, and arithmetic are important but, first of all, 
you are teaching children. 

Rely on your principal and supervisor for help. 
Consult experienced teachers who have proven their 
ability. 

Prepare your work carefully and remember that you 
cannot teach more than you know. 

Read and study professional books and magazines. 
Affiliate with and participate in the activities of your 
local, sectional, state, and national organizations. 

All of us, new teachers and experienced teachers, should 
come to think of our job as one of building dignity and 
usefulness in people. There is no more necessary wartime 
task to be done anywhere. We will have to believe that 
within ourselves, because there are few who will agree 
with us. 
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For forty high school seniors every year, 


the Science Talent Search leads to Washington! 


These are some of the 40 high school boys and girls 
who won Westinghouse Science Scholarships rang- 
ing from $100 to $2400 in the Second Annual Science 
Talent Search last spring. 


Two hundred sixty other boys and girls received 
honorable mention, and the majority of these have 
received offers of scholarships in leading colleges 
and universities. 

If you think some of your seniors may have the 
ability to do creative work in science, plan to have 
them compete in the Third Annual Science Talent 
Search which is now under way. Formal courses in 
science are not necessary though they are extremely 
helpful. Aptitude is the main requirement. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


S'OR OCTOBER, 1943 


You can arrange to give them the science aptitude 
examination. They will also be required to write a 
1,000 word essay on the subject “My Scientific Pro- 
ject,” in which they will tell what they are doing 
or plan to do in the way of experiment or other 
research activity. 


The Science Talent Search is sponsored by West- 


inghouse, and conducted by Science Clubs of 
America. 


Write now for full information to Science Service, 
1719 N Street, N. W., Washington (6), D.C., or to 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 
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TEACHERS WILL DO IT AGAIN 


Since Pearl Harbor teachers and pupils of Tennessee 
have been called upon to render many services. All have 
responded in a patriotic way. Stamps and bonds have 
been sold. Scrap has been collected. All duties have 
been carried out in an efficient manner. 

Sometime in October the teachers will be called upon 
to conduct a registration for War Ration Book Four. It 
is understood that the OPA has concluded ''that regis- 
tration at school sites is the only feasible method of ac- 
complishing this patriotic purpose." The work done by the 
teachers thus has received a well-merited commenda- 
tion. The new registration will be done in the same 
efficient manner as has been done in the past. 


This new registration should be done with as little loss 
of time to the children as possible. Schools are expensive 
and time is precious. Many teachers have learned to 
handle all these new duties, not as something extra to do, 
but as a part of a practical educational project. This 
should be done in all cases where possible. 


Teachers should take advantage of this opportunity to 
become better acquainted with the parents. When they 
come to the school for registration, do not let them leave 
without showing them the school. Give them a glimpse of 
the type of work their children are doing. Acquaint them 
with the good things about the school. Let them know that 
their interest in the school is appreciated. Put on your best 
smile and best manner and convince them that their 
children are in good hands. 


Teachers will do another essential job well. That is the 
first consideration. The second consideration is to make 
it count for the children and for the schools. 


N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 


This year as never before a large membership is needed 
in the National Education Association. This organizat’on 
is leading the fight for better schools for the nation. They 
are sponsoring federal aid for education and are working 
with: their entire resources for legislation which will make 
this possible. 

Membership in the N. E. A. is less than twenty-five per 
cent of the teachers of the country. This seriously handi- 
caps the association in its efforts and lessens its prestige 
when it speaks. A large per cent of the teachers of 
America with membership in this organization would do 
much to remedy this situation. 


Tennessee has accepted a goal of six thousand members 
this year. This is approximately one-third of the teachers 
of the state. This does not seem unreasonable, and we 
should spare no effort to meet the goal. It is essential that 
we build up this membership for our own welfare and for 
the welfare of the boys and girls whom we teach. 


Schools and school systems achieving one hundred per 
cent membership will be listed in The Tennessee Teacher. 
Help us make the list grow. 
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New "Gift Guide’’— Write for your compli- 
mentary copy of BRODNAX 1944 CATALOGUE. 


BRODNAX 
—the House 
of Diamonds 





Brodnax bitts 


Brodnax Diamond Rings 
22.00 to 3,000.00 
Guaranteed Watches by 


Longines, Rolex, Girard-Perregaux, Harvel. 


Sterling Silver by 
Gorham, International, Towle, Reed & Barton, 
Wallace, Lunt. 


Distinguished Chinaware by 
Wedgwood, Royal Doulton, Picard, Castleton. 


Other gracious gifts of stationery and leather. 


Geo. T. BRODNAX, Inc. 


Jewelers, Stationers Main at Monroe, MEMPHIS 
Registered Jeweler, American Gem Society 
THE GIFT CENTRE OF THE SOUTH 
Headquarters for School Pins, Rings, Fraternity Jewelry 
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What Tennessee Congressmen 


jay about 


Following is a paragraph from a 
letter sent from the T. E. A. office to 
all Senators and Representatives from 
Tennessee on September 20: 


Teachers and the lay public al:ke are con- 
stantly asking me how our Representatives 
and: Senators stand on this bill. In order that 
they may have your own words on the matter, 
| am asking you to please write me a brief 
statement of your position so that it may be 
published in the October issue of The Ten- 
nessee Teacher. Your statement, along with 
the statements of the entire Tennessee dele- 
gation, will give needed assurance to the 
teachers and other interested people of the 
state that they may carry on with the expec- 
tation of receiving help from the federal 
government when this bill is passed. 


Following are the replies received in 
answer to this letter: 


SENATOR K. D. McKELLAR 

As you possibly know, this b'll was intro- 
duced by Senator Thomas of Utah and is now 
on the Senate calendar. | have received 
fiterally hundreds of telegrams and letters 
about this bill, and | replied uniformly that 
| would give the bill my best consideration 
when it was before the Senate and that to 
date | have never voted against an educa- 
tional bill. | believe this is about all | can 
say. You appreciate it is very difficult for me 
to comment on any bill before it is actually 
before the Senate and there is a discussion 
of all the points. 


SENATOR TOM STEWART 


H. R. 2849 and S. 637, compan‘on bills 
now before the Congress, have my full sup- 
port.- These measures embody, in one phase, 
provision for acutely-needed succor to public 
schools during the existing emergency; and, 
in another, a plan that would restore to 
Tennessee and the South a measure of the 
school income that for many years has been 
drained away through a national system 
eed and economicaily dominated by the 
ast. 

The object and need for the appropriation 
proposed for supplementing school teachers’ 
salaries during the present wartime period 
are too obvious to require comment, | believe. 
The plan. would provide for this purpose both 
emergency and temporary assistance. 

The second and permanent phase of the 
plan is of peculiar interest to Tennessee and 
the South, We in the South have been 
termed the Nat'on's Number One Economic 
Problem. Those of us who are conscious of 
our history know how we got that way—we 
know that a sectional conquest, initiated by 
civil war more than three-quarters of a century 
ago ard perpetuated through political and 
economic dominance, has been the controlling 
actor, which has foisted upon us many 
punitive measures. 

_ But regardless of cause, we share the en- 
lightened view of our present national ed- 
ministration that our problem is the nation's 
problem and that the national income should 

used to adjust inequities that we, acting 
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alone, cannot overcome. | Such is the phi- 
losophy behind these bills: Under the plan 
they embody a part of the ‘national income 
would be redistributed to assist states, now 
unable, to maintain their public schools at a 
level nearer that of the more favored states. 

To become specific and speak in terms of 
dollars and cents, this plan would bring to 
Tennessee from the federal treasury, under 
the first phase, about $4,500,000 of the 
emergency appropriation, and, under the 
second phase, roughly a like amount under 
the continuing and permanent appropriation. 

Needless to say, $9,000,000 annually would 
prov:de an important assistance to the people 
of Tennessee in maintaining their public 
schools. : 

There is one liability involved in the course 
to be pursued through this legislation that has 
given me grave concern. The question is 
probably in your minds, and it has been in 
the minds of many of us who are giving this 
bill our support. If we call upon the federal 
government for such substantial aid, will not 
the federal government seek to control the 
educational policy of our public school sys- 
tems? 

| cannot deny that this questioning is 
warranted. | can only say that those of us 
so concerned have been able to write into 
the bill strong and specific prohibitions 
against any such control or influence. Before 
the federal government can undertake to 
exert control another law repealing this one 
would be necessary. 

The Congress stands, as it has always stood, 
between the executive branch of the govern- 
ment and the states in such a usurpation of 
their rights. 

With the specific prohibitions in the bill, | 
can give, | have given, and |. am continuing 
to give it my most active support. S. 637 
has been favorably reported by the Senate 
Education and Labor Comm'ttee, and is now 
on the Senate calendar. When it is called 
up in its turn for action—as | hope it will be 
within the near future—l shall cast my vote 
for it. But | will never agree for the 
United States government’ to exert any con- 
trol over our public schools. 


HON. CARROLL REECE 
First District 

| think S. 637, which provides federal aid 
for education, with the view of equalizing 
educational opportunities among our citizens, 
will be of great benefit to the cause of edu- 
cat'on, particularly in states such as ours, and 
that it should be enacted as expeditiously as 
possible. 

In addition to the long-range educational 
program which it will make possible in Ten- 
nessee, and which should be inaugurated now, 
it provides emergency assistance which will 
he!p greatly during the wartime when our 
supervisory school officials are finding it so 
difficult to maintain adequate teaching staffs 
because of the despicable low salaries which 
they are required to offer. | think this bill 
obviates any danger of federal control over 
education, which has given rise to apprehen- 
sion about some previous bills which were 
proposed, and that its enactment will not 


create any dangers to state and local school 
management and control. 

| am greatly interested in the cause of 
educat’on, and particularly in seeing a good, 
sound, progressive system of education estab- 
lished in Tennessee and the Southland, which 
will ultimately remove all illiteracy among our 
people who are capable of acquiring an edu- 
cation, and | am actively cooperating in the 
early enactment of this bill, whch | think 
will go a long way towards enabling us to 
accomplish this program. 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 
Second District 


| favor the enactment of a measure con- 
taining substantially the provisions of H. R. 
2849 and S. 637. An educated and trained 
citizenship is the embodiment of the. power of 
the people to preserve this republic. The 
flower of the young manhood of Tennessee 
has been builded by the nation into a living 
wail of offense and defense. Many have been 
rejected on account of their lack of educa- 
tion. The duty to provide means of education 
to the children of this country is local, and 
it is also national. Federal aid to the edu- 
cational institutions of the various states is 
not an innovation.. It-is a fixed policy and 
should be extended by the proposed legisla- 
tion. For these reasons, and for other reasons, 
| shall support the proposition or similar 


measure. 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

; Third District — 

The above bill has as its purpose the grant- 
ing of more equal educational opportunities 
to the children throughout the United States. 
This. is to. be done by. giving additional. com- 
pensation to teachers in poorer states. and. by 
making @ grant to the states for their:educa- 
tional system where their educational program 
is below average. It is contemplated that 
the educational program will. be-handled by 
state and local authorities as is now the case. 
| feel that granting educational opportunities 
to children is a problem in which the national 
government is interested. Certainly, it is in 
the national interest to see that people in all 
sections of the nation have an opportunity 
to attend good schools, and th’s opportunity 
should be available notwithstanding the in- 
ability of some states and communities to 
afford it. 

| am a strong supporter of this legislation. 
The citizens of tomorrow, who are the students 
of today, have no control over where they 
were born or where they live. Those who 
were born and live in. the less wealthy states 
are ent'tled to the same chance of securing 
an education as those children who live in the 
wealthier states. | feel that it is the func- 
tion of the federal government to make sure 
that they have an equality of opportunity. . | 
am very hopeful that the present Congress 
may see fit to give its approval to this legis- 


lation. 
HON. ALBERT GORE 
Fourth District 


Thank you for your letter regarding H. R. 
2849 and S. B. 637. You may be assured 
that any bill having for its purpose the 
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equalization of educational opportunities will 
have my careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion. 

My ten years’ experience in Tennessee rural 
schools has not only given me, | think, a clear 
view of the inadequacies and needs of our 
school system, but also it has given me a full 
and firsthand realization of the importance of 
education in a democracy. With this back- 
ground of experience, | have, for several 
years, had a genuine interest in a program to 
equalize educational opportunities, realizing 
that few sections of the nation are more 
direly in need of aid than our own Tennessee 
rural school systems. This is not only my 
attitude but my aim regarding this question. 

| have learned from experience that it is 
unwise to commit myself to vote for a par- 
ticularly numbered bill. This is true because, 
before reaching a final vote, the bill bearing 
that particular number is very frequently 
materially changed and, therefore, a much 
different proposition than the original, though 
it will still bear the same original number, 
such, for instance, as H. R. 2849. 


HON. JIM McCORD 
Fifth District 


The Committee on Education has not re- 
ported on H. R. 2849, and |, therefore, hesi- 
tate to express my opinion on it at this time; 
however, | assure you that | appreciate the 
situation in Tennessee and the need for 
remedying it, and | sincerely hope that this 
measure will be in such form that | can 
support it. | do not necessarily believe that 
federal support of state education will in- 
evitably subject the educational policies of the 
state to the control of the federal government, 
but | do hope the measure will contain ample 
safequards against such a possibility. 


HON, J. PERCY PRIEST 
Sixth District 


Bills providing for federal aid for education 
are now pending in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

In my opinion passage of this legislation 
is of vital importance. 

Without reviewing the causes which have 
contributed to the present critical condition 
n the field of education, we face the cold, 
stark reality that relief must be forthcoming 
or the crisis may approach the category of 
a serious collapse. 

| believe the proposals now before the 
Congress will provide the necessary imme- 
diate relief if passage is not too long delayed. 

| am aware that most of the opposition to 
these proposals stems from the inherent fears 
of members of Congress and citizens as well 
that such legislative steps might lead to 
federalization of the public schools system. 

| feel certain, however, that Congress in 
its wisdom can pass the legislation with ample 
safequards against such federalization and at 
the same time make it possible for the public 
schools to continue to function in a manner 
adequate to the needs of the day. 

i hope this legislation will be approved and 
expect to continue to support it. 


HON. WIRT COURTNEY 
Seventh District 


In response to your recent letter, | want 
to reassure you that | am heartily in favor of 
H. R. 2849 and S. B. 637, to provide federal 
aid for education. 

From my contacts in the district when | 
was recently at home, | am more convinced 
than ever that the schools of our state are 
facing a crisis that can be relieved only by 
federal aid. Some of the counties in my 
district reported a complete turnover in the 
last two years in the teaching force, due 
largely to inadequate salaries paid. The only 
criticism that | heard directed toward the 


proposed legislation was the fear that the 
federal government might, under such legis- 
lation, have some control over our school 
system. A reading of the bills, however, will 
disclose the specific prohibition of any such 
control by the federal government. 


HON. TOM MURRAY 
Eighth District 


| am in favor of the passage of Senate Bill 
637, which provides certain federal aid for 
public education in the states, since it states 
specifically that "no department, agency or 
officer of the United States shall exercise any 
supervision or control over any school or state 
educational agenty with respect to which 
any funds are expended pursuant to this act." 

In my opinion, the proper education of the 
youth of this country is just as much an obli- 
gation and responsibility of our federal gov- 
ernment as it is of the states, counties, and 
cities, and, for that reason, | believe our 
government should do its part and duty by 
helping to finance the public school systems 
throughout the United States. 

Of course, | am bitterly opposed to the 
regulation or control of the administration of 
our educational program’ in the different 
states in any way by our federal government, 
as the entire supervision of our public school 
system should be left solely to the respective 
states, counties, and cities. ‘We must con- 
tinue to have freedom of public education in 
our states without dictation from our federal 
government. Federal control and supervision 
of public education would take away one of 
our most vital and important states’ rights— 
the right of parents, of the states, of the 
counties, and of the cities to determine the 
kind of public education desired. We do not 
want our public school system “regimented” 
throughout the country. 

| realize that our school teachers in Ten- 
nessee are greatly underpaid and that there 
is improvement to be made in our system 
generally. | know that our educational system 
has been handicapped because of lack of 
financial aid, and | assure you that | am 
eager to do everything within my power to 
help the cause of education in our state, as 
| wish to cooperate with all organizations and 
individuals in Tennessee who are interested in 
the development and promotion of our pub- 
lic school system. 


HON. JERE COOPER 
Ninth District 


| am just in receipt of your very kind letter 
relative to Senate Bill 637, and appreciate 
your kindness in communicating with me 
about this pending legislation and am grate 
ful for the views of your splendid assoc ation 
and am glad to have the information con 
tained in your letter. 

| am certainly very much interested in the 
cause of education and the problems facing 
our school teachers and am always anxious to 
be of assistance to them in every way possible 
| am a beneficiary of our publ’c school syster 
as | could not have obtained an education 
otherwise, and | have always been, and | am 
now, eager to lend my help in any way that 
| can to the cause of education. 

My latest information is that Senate Bill 637 
is still pending in committee in the Senate 
and | have discussed the matter with our 
mutual friend, Senator McKellar, as well as 
several other Senators. 

Naturally, | am unable to know just what 
amendments may be considered or adopted 
by the Senate Committee, or just what form 
it may be in by the time it passes the Senate 
and reaches the House for consideration. Of 
course, the situation is similar with respect to 
the companion bill mentioned by you, H. R. 
2849, which is also still pending in committee. 

! assure you that | have devoted consider- 


able effort to this important matter and that 
it will certainly continue to receive my most 
careful attention and consideration. 

| shall be glad for you to use this letter a5 
my statement suggested by you. 

Again assuring you that | am always glad 
to be of service and with kindest personal 
regards and sincere best wishes. 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 
Tenth District 

Throughout my public service, | have ac. 
cepted the recommendation of thoughtful 
educators on educational questions. When 
my friends and advisers at home told me 
that a good bill had finally been drafted in 
H. R. 2849, | was quick to commit myself to 
work for its passage. 

Are you pleased with the statements 
of the Senators? Do you understand 
the statements of your Representa- 
tives? If you are not convinced that 
they are for this bill, then it is not too 
late to ask the people of your com- 
munity to make their wishes known, 
Our Congressmen want to know the 
wishes of the people. In most cases, 
they will accede to these wishes. ff 
your Representative is for this bill, 
would it not be a fine idea to let him 
know that you appreciate it? 

Federal aid is our only hope at this 
time for adequate financial assistance 
for our schools. The fight may be won 
if each teacher will accept it as a per- 
sonal responsibility to do something 
about it. What have you done? Will 
you accept the challenge? The schoo! 
children of Tennessee are the ones who 
will suffer most if some help is not 
forthcoming. 





Want to Give 
A SHOWER? 


THE 
COKESBURY 
SHOWER 
BOOK 


Contains all 
the plans and 
ideas you 
need to make 
it a big suc- 
cess. 


@41 complete showers— 
ten wedding, four bon voyage, 
five stork, ten anniversary, 
and twelve seasonal showers, 
with tasty recipes, menus, 
decorations, and special fea- 
tures. Don’t try to give a 
shower without it! 


184 pages. Illustrated. 


At your Bookstore $1.75 
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Tue L&N, “The Old Reliable,” is about 90 years old. Orig- 
inally it was to run from Louisville, a town of 40,000 to 
the Tennessee state line . . . a distance of 140 miles. Now the 
L&N, covering almost five thousand road miles, connects 
the great cities of St. Louis and Cincinnati with Atlanta and 
New Orleans, as well as with Gulf Coast towns and many 
other intermediate cities in the South. 


The L&N has grown from a 3 million dollar capitalization 
to an investment of 519 million dollars. It has been a major 
factor in the commercial development of the cities it serves 
and in the industrial and agricultural growth of its territory. 
The great coal fields of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama 
speak eloquently of its constructive efforts. 


Long before the nation’s present program for agriculture, 
the L& N successfully fostered and promoted such a program. 
Tremendous industrial development followed this railroad’s 
solicitation and sympathetic aid. 

As one of the South’s largest taxpayers, the L& N helps sub- 
stantially in the maintenance of government and schools. The 
purchasing power and stable citizenship of its employees 
plus the company’s purchases, make it first rank among 
Southern business enterprises. 

The L&N does not boastfully tell this story ... it is only 
informative. While its management has been by men of South- 
ern sympathies, business purposes alone were sufficient to 
prompt their efforts. 

_ Now what has been the L& N stockholder’s reward for his 
investment . . . for the surplus earnings he plowed back into 
the property . . . for the risk he takes in providing an essential 
Service that develops that territory, raises wages and living 


# 


its fruits ye should judge 


INDUSTRY 
== 


standards and for other great accomplishments? Read the 
surprising answer! 
Since the beginning of this railroad, all the cash dividends paid 
to the stockholders have amounted to an average of less than five 
per cent per year. 
Here is the record for the past 30 years: 

Patel G8 1NNOS. 6 6.6.000066000 + 00e2$1,499,769,616 


Paid for taxes.....csccccscccece 218,263,609 
Paid for cash dividends......... 171,568,733 


The stockholders received less than the public (in taxes) and 
about one-eighth of what Labor received. 

If the misinformed refer to the railroad company, or its 
investors of capital, as exploiters of the community or as 
oppressors of Labor, should not the facts and accomplishments 
of the L&N put these men to shame? By its fruits ye should 
judge it. 

When the big job of transportation for this ghastly war . 
has been finished, ‘““The Old Reliable” wants to step right in 
with modern, friendly service for its patrons, its prime pur- 
pose being the further development if the South. : 


PRESIDENT 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


The Old Reliable... Yesterday...Today...Tomorrow 
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Who Are “The Friends (?) of the 
Public Schools of America, Inc.’"? 


HOWARD A. DAWSON 


Secretary, Legislative Commission 
National Education Association 





Monthly some” 33,000 persons, in- 
cluding members of «school boards, 
county school superintendents, mem- 
bers of Congress and of State Legis- 
latures, and other government offi- 
cials, receive complimentary copies of 
the publication of “The Friends (?) of 
the Public Schools of America, Inc." 
in which various attacks are made 
against the instructional program of 
the modern school and a great deal is 
said in an attempt to impugn the 
character and try to destroy the 
leadership of some of the best known 
educators in the country. 

Inasmuch as these bulletins have 
aroused an increasing number of in- 
quiries as to ‘Who are the Friends (?) 
of the Public Schools of America, 
Inc.?" it seems timely to present some 
information about this organization and 
its vice-president, director, and editor, 
Major General Amos A. Fries, U. S. A. 
retired. 

The plain truth is that the ‘Friends 
(2) of the Public Schools of America, 
Inc.’ is nothing other than Major 
General Amos A. Fries and his wife. 

Since 1938, Mr. Fries has devoted 
the major part of his time to criticizing 
new subjects and new methods in the 
public schools, to lobbying for the pre- 
vention of federal aid to education, and 
to encouraging restrictive legislation 
for the nation's schools. 

The exact membership statistics are 
not definitely known, and the source 
of financial support of the organization 
is apparently a closely guarded secret. 
Its actual dues-paying membership is 
very small. Affiliated state organiza- 
tions have been set up in a few states 
where the editor has connections, in- 
cluding, Oregon, Idaho, and Louisiana. 

Major General Fries was last a pub- 
lic school pupil in 1893 in Medford, 
Oregon. At no time since he entered 
West Point way back in the nineteenth 
century has he participated in the 
public schools of this country either 
a8 a registered public school student 
or as a teacher. He himself admits 
that he could have become an edu- 
Cator in his youth had he so desired but 
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. ble as his own statements reveal. 


he chose a more remunerative career. 
The following passage appears in his 
testimony before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor at Hearings on S. 1313, the 
Educational Finance Act of 1941: 


| taught a total of nearly three years’ 
school, some twenty-two months. | have the 
utmost sympathy for school teachers. | de- 
cided in those days | was not going to be a 
school teacher any longer because all | got 
was thirty-five dollars a month. 


The Major General is not an educa- 
tor by training or experience. His 
knowledge of the operation or pur- 
poses of public education in the United 
States and of public schools is negligi- 
Here 
is one example of how his own words 
betray him. The following discourse 
took place between Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and 
the Major General in hearings on S. 
1305, the Federal Aid to Education 
Act of 1939: 


The Chairman: Just what is a nursery school? 

General Fries: | do not know. | saw some 
statements about them in New York. That is 
all | know about it. The New York plan 
provides for nursery schools without telling us 
what they are. The only example | know of 
is the one you will find set forth in the 
New York Times of February 16, 1939, which 
seems to be mainly a school for mothers— 
and mothers, perhaps, who know little about 
our language. They are either foreign-born 
or otherwise. We do not know what is in- 
tended by “nursery schools" and we protest 
putting a lot of these outside, unknown, and 
untried new things in our school system. 

The Chairman: In the educator's vocabulary 
is the nursery school a place where mothers 
are taught nursing? 

General Fries: | do not know. | have not 
followed the technicalities of education, but 
that is one of the things that we parents, 
interested in. schools from the standpoint of 
our children, would like to know. 

The , Chairman: Would your. organization 
oppose the support of secondary schools? 

General. Fries: Just what is meant by 
"secondary schools''? 

The Chairman: It is just a term which the 
educators use, just like they use nursery 
schools. 

General Fries: Then we want to pin the 
educator down to defining his terms before 
we appropriate money for it or before we 
recommend it. 

An editorial in the November, |940, 
issue of The School Executive com- 
ments thus on these remarks of Mr. 
Fries: 

Some of the real friends of the public 
schools have been somewhat troubled by 
bulletins which have come to them within 


recent months entitled ‘Friends of the Public 
Schools." These bulletins may be issued by 


well-intentioned individuals, but statements 
made therein are so obviously removed from 
the truth, or interpreted in the light of limited 
knowledge, that the real friends of education 
would like to know how well qualified the 
editor of that bulletin is to serve. 

lf the editor of an educational bulletin is 
no more sure of himself about other educa- 
tional terms and problems than he is about 
a “nursery school” and “secondary schools,” 
then it is time that those who receive the 
bulletin should know his background. Public 
education should have no well-meaning friends 
who, because of their lack of knowledge or 
personal inexperience in education, are really 
stabbing it in the back. 


Major General Fries is one of the 
most vociferous opponents to federal 
control of education; yet on May 5, 
1942, he testified against S. 2471, a 
bill to eliminate teachers from the pro- 
visions of the Hatch Act, a’ federal 
status that had been so interpreted as 
to control the political activities of 
teachers, in schools that received any 
federal funds. The merits of S. 2471 
are attested to by the fact that it was 
later favorably reported by the unan- 
imous vote of the Senate Com- 
mittee, and passed by overwhelming 
majorities in both houses of Congress. 

In hearings on S. 2471 before the 
United States Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, Senator Theo- 
dore F. Green of Rhode Island inquired 
of Mr. Fries: “May | ask one funda- 
mental question? Do you believe in 
federal control of education?" Mr. 
Fries replied, "No. We are fighting 
that, Mr. Chairman.’ Later in the 
testimony this interesting discussion 
between the Chairman and Mr. Fries 
took place: 


The Chairman: To go back to my original 
question, why do you object to an amendment 
which releases these teachers from federal 
control? 

General Fries: Because it takes them into 
a class which includes philanthropic, cultural, 
and religious organizations, all of which are 
undefined here; it creates in them a class 
getting public pay or part pay, apart from 
all others getting United States money. 

The Chairman: It does not mean they are 
released from state or local control, but 
simply from federal control, and | thought 
federal control was what you feared. 


Another fear of Mr. Fries has been 
that private as well as public schools 
might receive some of the money if 
S. 637, a bill to assist the states in 
more adequately’ financing: public 
schools, and now pending in Congress, 
should become a law. Yet he supports 
the Lanham Act which specifically pro- 
vides that funds are available for 
private as well as public schools. The 
evidence indicates that Mr. Fries is 
either poorly informed on the pro- 
visions of the Lanham Act or insincere 
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in his opposition to the appropriation 
of public funds for private schools. 

Major General Fries’ propensity for 
minding other people's business and 
falsely attributing subversive attitudes 
and activities to other people and or- 
ganizations proved an embarrassment 
to the United States War Department 
even before his retirement from the 
service, at the age of fifty-six, on May 
26, 1929. It drew a rebuke from John 
Weeks, the Secretary of War. The 
circumstances are as follows: 

Some twenty years ago, Major Gen- 
eral Fries prepared a chart purporting 
to show that all the organizations 
which were supporting the child labor 
amendment were part of a spider web 
that had been spun in Moscow. Such 
national private organizations as the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the National League of 
Women Voters, the Women's Chris- 
tian. Temperance Union, and many 
other similar groups were included in 
his accusation. 

Mrs. Maude Wood Parke, then the 
president of the National League of 
Women Voters, on behalf of a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
leading women's organizations, ap- 
praised John Weeks, the Secretary of 
War, of the situation. Secretary 
Weeks wrote Mrs. Parke the following 
letter: 

THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
April 16, 1924 
Mrs. Maude Wood Parke 
President 


National League of Women Voters 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mrs. Parke: 


With reference to the letter from your 
committee dated April 2, 1924, complaining 
of the injustites done your organization by 
the circulation of a chart prepared by a 
subordinate of the War Department, you 
are informed that all the charts complained of 
in the possession of the Chemical Warfare 
Service have been destroyed. General Fries 
has been directed to inform all persons to 
whom these charts have been distributed 
from his office that there are errors in the 
chart and to request their destruction. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) JOHN WEEKS, 
Secretary of War. 


Major General Fries was also one 
of the principal advocates of and is 
generally recognized as the chief pro- 
ponent of the so-called "Little Red 
Rider" attached to the District of 
Columbia Appropriation Bill for 1935. 
The effect of this rider was to require 
all employees of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, every 
principal, teacher, charwoman, janitor, 
or other employee, to take an oath 
each month before receiving his salary 
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checks that he had neither taught nor 
advocated communism during the pre- 
ceding month. 

The "Little Red Rider’ is said to 
have been bootlegged into the ap- 
propriation bill without the majority 
of the members of Congress being 
aware of its inclusion or of the impli- 
cations of the measure. Needless to 
say, once the residents of the District 
of Columbia and the members of 
Congress realized the absurdity of the 
procedure and the preposterousness of 
Mr. Fries’ assertions, it was repealed. 

Mr. Fries’ capacity for heresy hunt- 
ing has not always produced results 
which he desired. As far back as 1928, 
he was engaged in a campaign to in- 
duce the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia to discharge a 
science teacher in one of the high 
schools in the city of Washington be- 
cause the teacher had written a 
definition of socialism in a magazine 
contest. Not only did the Board of 
Education refuse to dismiss the teach- 
er, but the Major General got some 
very unfavorable newspaper editorial 
comments. On November !7, 1926, 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch had the 
following to say: “We hope the School 
Board maintains its stand against the 
unreasonable request of an intellectual 
bigot. Fries is a thoughtless ‘booster.'"’ 
The Durham County Progress (North 
Carolina), on November 19, 1926, 
gave the Major General a well-de- 
served castigation with this conclusion 
to an editorial: "As the Kaiser has 
gone out of business, the next best 
place for Fries and similar gentry is in 
Mussolini's outfit or the army of one 
of the other blood-bespattered, rip- 
roaring despotisms of Europe. He is 
unworthy to tread the soil of a free 
America. 

In connection with this same case, a 
letter was written on November 18, 
1926, to Mr. Fries by the Director of 
the Baltimore Open Forum. After 
discussing Mr. Fries’ attempt to get 
the District of Columbia teacher dis- 
missed, the director stated that the 
Baltimore Open Forum "aims to sub- 
stitute thinking for shrieking when a 
new idea looms on the mental horizon. 

. . It deplores mental cowardice ... 
Unless we cut out this malignant 
growth upon the national mind today, 
we shall be utterly devoured by it. . 
We shall become a nation of cowards 
—trembling at the sound of falling 
leaves around our plethoric treasure 


caves—fleeing when no man or plane 
pursueth, 

"God forbid it, General! Come 
over and take a mental bath in the 
Open Forum atmosphere." 

In view of the record of Major 
General Fries as an educational ex- 
pert, for which he is poorly fitted by 
training, experience, and temperament, 
it is scarcely conceivable that his 
Friends (?) of the Public Schools, Inc." 
will make much of an impression on 
intelligent and informed people. 
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Build the Future 


WITH BOOKS 


This is the timely and epnacsions 
theme of the 1943 Children’s | 

Week. Here are the new Lippincott 
and Stokes library books approved by 
the Tennessee State Department of 
Education to help both teacher and 
pupil build the future America for 
which we are now fightin Put 
these titles on your next order list. 


CHILDREN OF NORTH AFRICA 


By Louise Stinetorf 
“Without — sacrificin 
author has capture 
the very sound and smell of North Africa, 
so that this book should be of particular 
value to teachers who are anxious to 
present to their pupils | an authentic picture 
of the country.”” 
Chicago Sun. Illustrated by 
Dobias. (Grades 5-6) $2.00 


BLUEBIRD, FLY UP! 


By May Justus 


Another of Ma 
of the Great 








story interest the 
the color, the feel, 


Phyliis Whitney, 
FE. 


Justus’ well-loved stories 

moky Mountains, full of 
warm family feeling and helpful neigh- 
borliness. All the familiar mountain folk 
are here—plus the mystery of the dis- 
appearing dollar bill. woneaes ty es 
Finger. (Grades 5-6). $2.00 


INSIDE THE F. B. I. 


By Jobn J. Floberty 
A book to thrill all young admirers of the 
-Men.”” An authentic study of this 
invaluable branch of Government service. 
Photographs by the author. (Junior —_ 
school up) $2.00 


PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY OF 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, 
AND THE WEST INDIES 


By Vernon Quinn 
Colorful text and maps describe the im- 
portant neighbors lying nearest us to the 
south. Maps and _ illustrations by 
DaOsimo. (Grade 6) 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
(Nashville, Tennessee 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Sales Agent for Frederick A. Stokes 
Books 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Challenge to the Schools 


Events have demonstrated beyond 
question that isolation will not be either 
possible or desirable for the United 
States in the postwar world. The great 
majority of the American people have 
accepted this idea. In a world so 
obviously interdependent, we see now 
that ‘the alternative to organization 
by conquest is organization by con- 
sent.’ 

Winning the war and winning the 
peace are the twin objectives of our 
victory program. They must proceed 
Winning the peace 
means the establishing of a framework 
for international cooperation within 
which solutions of problems which con- 
cern the entire world community may 


simultaneously. 


be found by joint action of the mem- 
bers of that community. 

True international cooperation must 
be based on a sympathetic under- 





standing by all peoples of cultures 
But under- 
standing alone is not enough. The 
United States, with other nations, must 
assume responsibilities for world order 
It is 
therefore essential to provide the youth 


different from their own. 


commensurate with its strength. 


now in school with the information and 
to cultivate in them the attitudes that 
will enable them to act intelligently as 
citizens of the world community. 

This training of our youth can be 
achieved only by a tremendous edu- 
cational effort. Our whole program 
must be rethought, so that each sub- 
ject in the curriculum may make its 
contribution. History courses must 
show the inevitable trend of events 
toward organization of the world as a 
community of nations. Courses in 


economics can show how world eco- 


nomic integration may be achieved. 
The study of science cannot but indi- 
cate that science has reduced distances 
so that national boundaries have no 
longer their former significance. Par- 
allel implications will appear through- 
Obviously study 
of the problems of American democ- 


out the curriculum. 


racy should place great emphasis on 
our obligations as a part of the world 
Opportunities must be 
provided for the systematic correla- 


community. 


tion of all these considerations so that 
every student will grasp the problem 
as a whole. 

In addition to this new emphasis in 
our schools, teachers must also assume 
their considerable share of responsi- 
bility for informing the citizens in their 
own communities who are no longer in 
school. Education must accordingly 


(Continued on page 17) 











New Texts in 


BETZ: BASIC MATHEMATICS 


A one-year course in the fundamentals of 
arithmetic, informal geometry, elementary 
algebra, and numerical trigonometry. $1.48 


McMACKIN-CONKLING: 
ESSENTIAL MATHEMATICS 


Develops skills in the mathematics of every- 
Includes measurement, graphs, 
areas, volumes, formulas, equations, positive 
and negative numbers, budgeting, etc. $1.48 


day living. 


Ginn and Company 


Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Mathematics 


REVISED 


geometry course. 


Prices Subject to Discount 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


WELCHONS-KRICKENBERGER: 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, 


Sound, understandable presentation, including applica- 
tion of geometric reasoning to practical situations. 
Methods for helping hurdle hard spots. Plane Geometry, - 
$1.56. Solid Geometry, $1.48 


SMITH-REEVE-MORSS: TEXTS AND 
TESTS IN PLANE GEOMETRY, 


NEW EDITION 


A combination of textbook, workbook, and testbook 
that furnishes all the materials needed for a modern 
Combines directed-study principles 


with unit organization. 


$1.00 








American Education 
Week 


“Education for Victory" is the gen- 
eral theme for the twenty-third annual 
observance of American Education 
Week, November 7-13, 1943. Today, 
when we are engaged in a global 
struggle for freedom, we come to 
realize as never before the power of 
ideas in shaping the actions of men 
and the consequent importance of the 
schools in the nation's victory program. 

Despite many handicaps, the schools 
are doing a remarkable task in the 
all-important educational aspect of the 
war effort. They have trained 5,000,- 
000 adult workers for war industries; 
they are preparing succeeding gradua- 
tion classes in the nation's high schools 
for the armed services or for places 
in industry; they have accepted many 
extra tasks imposed by war needs. 
Meanwhile, they have continued to 
carry their regular heavy load of re- 
sponsibilities in preparing 27,000,000 
boys and girls for the opportunities 
and responsibilities of American citizen- 
ship. 

Education is a vital part of the war 
effort. But even if education were 


not related to the immediate war 
effort, it would be a suicidal social 
policy to neglect the schools in war- 
time. The education of our children 
cannot wait. The opportunities they 
lose now will be lost to them forever. 
And to the extent that they are handi- 
capped the nation will suffer in the 
difficult years ahead. If we expect 
to win the peace as well as the war, we 
must be just as diligent in preparing 
ourselves to win the peace as to win 
the war. 

Only through public understanding 
and support can our schools meet the 
many problems with which they are 
now confronted. American Education 
Week 1943 is an opportunity to show 
American people how the schools are 
contributing to the nation's victory 
program. 

Education today is education for 
victory. If education becomes a war 
casualty, there is little hope for the 
future. Loyal American citizens who 
realize the great importance of the 
work being carried on in the schools 
will not permit them to be scuttled if 
they know the facts. Parents and citi- 
zens will get a better understanding 








Books 


Songs 


NEW YORK 





Hlusic for all... 


Rhythmic Games and Dances—Hughes 


For Teachers 


Our Music in Story and Song—Foresman 


For All Grades 


of Songs—Foresman 


(Three-book Edition) 


BOOK ONE-—-Grades three and four 
BOOK TWO—Grades five and six 
BOOK THREE—Grades seven and eight 


and Pictures—Foresman 


MANUAL FOR FIRST GRADE MUSIC—Grade one 
CHILD’S BOOK—Grade two 

FIRST BOOK—Grade three 

SECOND BOOK—Grade four 

THIRD BOOK—Grade five 

FOURTH BOOK—Grade six 

FIFTH BOOK—Grades seven and eight 


"There is hope for a nation as long as the people can sing” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 


of the excellent work that is being done 
in our nation's schools today by visiting 
the classroom and conferring with 
teachers. Plans should be made so 
that this will be accomplished on a 
widespread scale in every school sys- 
tem. Make American Education Week 
1943 count in your community. Help- 
ful materials may be obtained from 
the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
* 


A Few Definitions 

Friends: Persons who stick together 
until debt do them part. 

Secret: Something that is hushed 
about from place to place. 

Men: Often in the back yard looking 
for four-leaf clovers when opportunity 
knocks at the front door. 

Dollar Bill: A form of currency that 
ought to have on it a homing pigeon 
instead of an eagle. 

Cynic: A person who believes other 
people are as bad as he is. 

War Profiteer: A worm in the apple 
of patriotism. . 

Traitor: Any California doctor advis- 
ing a change of climate for his patients. 


CHICAGO 
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In the rural areas of the United 
States, educational needs are still met 
chiefly by the well-known one- and two- 
teacher schools. Thus, in Tennessee in 
1942, there were 3,021 such schools 
serving 121,205 white pupils and 832 
such schools serving 34,130 Negro 
pupils. The problems involved in the 
administration and operation of this 
type of school are common knowledge; 
in fact, they are generally conceded to 
be the outstanding problems in Ameri- 
can education. First, there is the diffi- 
culty of procuring sufficient funds with 
which to obtain and hold well-qualified 
teachers. Transportation is always an 
outstanding problem. Then there are 
the difficulties involved in making the 
small rural school what it should be in 
terms of its physical plant. The pur- 
pose of this article is to describe how 
one typical school of this kind has 
recognized its needs and with the pride 
and self-respect of the average Ameri- 
can, and especially the average rural 
American, has set about remedying 
the various existing problems. 

The Lipscomb School is one of fifty- 
three small rural schools in Williamson 
County, Tennessee. Although the 
county as a whole is economically 
superior to most of the other areas of 
the state, the Lipscomb School is at- 
tended by children of both landowners 
and tenant farmers, many of whose 
economic status would bear consider- 
able improvement. The school serves 
approximately eighteen families living 
within a radius of about three miles, 
the usual attendance being about forty 
pupils. This two-room building was 
built in 1876 by the community farmers 
and was operated as a private school 
for @ number of years with Professor 
William Lipscomb as the principal. The 
school was quite famous for a long 
time, three of its alumni having gone 
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on to graduate from West Point Mili- 
tary Academy. Near the end of the 
last century the school was taken over 
by the County Board of Education and 
since then has been one of the typical 
rural schools mentioned above. In 
spite of its age, the. building is in 
surprisingly good condition; however, 
through all these years, there has been 
no artificial light, and water has had 
to be carried by the pupils from an 
unprotected spring on private property 
one-half mile distant. 

During recent years, lunches, which 
were usually inadequate both qualita- 


tively and quantitatively, were either 
brought by the pupils or, as during 
1941-42, supplied at the school by a 
WPA worker using what surplus com- 
modities as were available. The WPA 
officials found it difficult to carry on 
their school lunch program at Lipscomb 
during the school year 1941-1942 be- 
cause of lack of interest in the com- 
munity. When the latter program 
passed out of existence, early in 1942, 
some of the parents who saw the bene- 
fits of a school lunch program did their 
best to maintain some sort of lunch. 
This took the form of the contribution 
by the parents of the children of any 
food and milk that was left after house- 
hold needs had been fulfilled. Obvi- 
ously such a supply is too fluctuating 
and unsupervised to be desirable. This 
was emphasized by an interesting cir- 
cumstance which was brought to light 
during the year. One of the mothers 
who sent in proportionately large 

















A Helpful Hint 


You might have some pupils in your room, who are lagging 
behind the others because of poor homework. And in some cases, 
no doubt, the cause for this stems from the fact that certain 
youngsters away from the inspiration of you and the class room, 
find homework a regular bugbear of boredom. 

Now it so happens that War plants have had to meet a similar 





problem when it comes to monotonous, boring, repetitive work. 
And it has been discovered there that Chewing Gum has proved a 
real help. Workers chew Gum, enjoy the tasty, wholesome treat 
and both their concentration and interest in the job seem stepped 
up. This in turn helps keep up production which the boredom 
factor can so easily slow down. 

Of course, Chewing Gum is only a little thing—but important 
in the benefits derived from chewing it. And isn’t it quite possible 
that it could help you solve the homework problem? Also, in. your 
recommending to your pupils to chew Gum at a specific time such 
as AT HOME and for a specific purpose such as to help homework, 
you might foster a new friendliness in establishing cooperation not 
to chew Gum at school. 

The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint bring you this infor- 
mation because the demand for it exceeds our ability to 
produce it under War conditions, and we believe it but good 


business to urge that every available stick of our Gum be used 
only when and where the greatest benefit is derived from it. 











amounts of milk and butter was found 
to be a typhoid carrier, two cases 
being definitely traced to her. In 
May, 1942, one of the pupils, who, in- 
cidentally, always managed to be 
absent on immunization days, de- 
veloped typhoid fever. However, it 
is not certain whether he was infected 
at school from infected milk or by a 
grandfather, also a typhoid carrier, 
who lived at his home. Nevertheless, 
it is axiomatic in public health circles 
that multiple, unpasteurized, unsuper- 
vised sources of milk and unprotected 
water supplies are definitely risky. 
During the summer of 1942, the 
Nutrition Committee of Williamson 
County—composed of interested rep- 
resentatives from the city and county 
schools, the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Home Demonstration Clubs, 
the County Court, the American Red 
Cross, the Citizens Service Corps, the 
Vocational Agricultural Department, 
the Department of Public Welfare, the 
Extension Service, the Farm Bureau, 
the Farm Security Board, and the 
Health Department—became interest- 
ed in trying to determine the nutri- 
tional status of the children in William- 
son County. Lipscomb School was 
selected as one of the schools to be 
surveyed. Representatives from the 
County Nutritional Committee met 
with the Lipscomb Parent-Teachers 
Association, the Home Demonstration 
Clubs, and the teachers and gained 
their cooperation in putting on the 
nutrition survey described below. In 
October of 1942, a service was made 
available to these schools which tended 
to focus the attention of the parents 
and the various county agencies on 
the problems that existed. A nutrition 
program had just been organized in the 
state department of health through the 
cooperation of the state of Tennessee 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
original work of the program was to 
consist of surveys of population groups 
in an attempt to determine the kind 
and extent of nutritional deficiencies 
that might exist. The scientific pro- 
cedures used, consisting of a medical 
history, a detailed physical examina- 











CONTINUE TEACHING 


But supplement your income with Gone 
Agency position with the new 1943 Worl 
Book Encyclopedia. Full time position 
also open. See advertisement in September 
issue of Tennessee ae, Write in full 
to Divisional Office, H. Wilk, Mer., 
605 Third National Bank ‘building. Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. 








tion, the analysis of seven-days’ food 
intake, and the carrying out of various 
laboratory tests on specimens of blood 
and urine to determine the actual 
amounts of essential nutrients in the 
body, were well accepted. The pupils 
of the Lipscomb School were chosen as 
the first group to be studied. 

The following summarizes, 
the results of this survey: 


briefly, 


Essential Nutrient Per Cent of Pupils Low 
Vitamin A 45 
Vitamin B, (Thiamin) 45 
Vitamin B, (Riboflavin) 15 
Vitamin C 10 
Calories 10 
Calcium 36 
Protein 3 
Red blood cells 44 
Hemoglobin 44 
In addition, eighteen per cent were 
found to have abnormal weights, vary- 
ing from forty per cent underweight 
to forty per cent overweight; fifty per 
cent had dental caries; fifty per cent 
had tonsils needing medical attention. 
One child was found to be e well- 
developed case of hypothyroidism and 
another child had a rheumatic heart. 
Considering the nutritional findings 
alone, only twenty-one per cent of the 
children were normal in all respects. 
If other physical and medical findings 
are added to the nutritional deficien- 
cies, only twelve per cent of the chil- 
dren were normal throughout. 
Individual reports were submitted to 
and discussed with the parents by the 
county health department. The in- 
formation was well received, and its 
significance apparently appreciated. 
Furthermore, it has been the feeling 
of those concerned that the results of 
the study, while not immediately re- 
sponsible for the improvements which 
subsequently took place, served to 
develop the enthusiasm necessary for 
accelerating the solution of the many 
existing problems in the school. Dur- 
ing the remaining months of the school 
year and during the summer of 1943, 
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more improvements were made at the 
school than in all the rest of its period 
of existence. A constant source of 
pure, palatable water was made avail- 
able by connecting a pipe line one- 
quarter of a mile long to a protected 
spring which was already being used 
by the WSM Radio Station. The radio 
station agreed to furnish the water at 
no cost. The county government 
financed the pipe line and purchased 
a small chlorinator for the school. One 
indication of acceptance of responsi- 
bility was the fact that the ditch for 
the pipe line was dug by residents of 
the community. 

Previously, attempts had been made 
to obtain financial aid from the penny 
milk fund, but this was not possible 
until interest was shown by the local 
groups of parents, teachers, and pupils. 
The interest was now evident, result- 
ing in every child being supplied daily 
with a half-pint of supervised, pasteur- 
ized milk (one of the first rural schools 
in America to be so served). Less than 
half the children had not been drinking 
milk, either because they did not have 
it or because of poor food habits. It 
is of interest that within a short time 
after the milk program was introduced 
every child became a regular milk 
drinker. Many who had not been 
drinking milk at home became regular, 
three-times-a-day, milk drinkers. One 
of the most interesting examples was a 
family with two children who had not 
consumed a drop of milk since they 
were weaned from the bottle, although 
much milk was produced at home for 
market. They not only started drik- 
ing milk with the other children at 
school but in a short time were drink- 
ing it regularly from the bountiful sup- 
ply at home. Incidentally, one of these 
children was quite obese, but the sur- 
vey showed that she had one of the 
highest degrees of nutrient deficien- 
cies. 

Other improvements were also forth- 
coming as a result of community en 
thusiasm. An addition was made to 
the school building to furnish adequate 
quarters for a kitchen. One of the 
parents donated a large, used electric 
refrigerator. Another donated 6 

(Continued on page 20) 
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"A Handbook for Public 
School Board Members a ers 
of Tennessee" (tt the Gast yp | &, (?. yer oN 


This publication has recently been 
released for the use of school board 
members in Tennessee. It is an ex- 
cellent publication and should be of J. H. Rosey, Nashville 
much value to all who use it. The Tennessee Representative 


committee that planned and drafted SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


this handbook was composed of: Mrs. “eae 
W. W. Harlin, chairman: Mr. B. O. 29 Pryor Street, N. E. Atlanta, Georgia 


Duggan, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Mr. Andy Holt, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation; Mr. W. A. Bass, Superin- 
tendent of Nashville City Schools; Mr. 
T. H. McMillan, Chattanooga Public = 
Schools; Mrs. Delbert Mann, Secretary- ™™ 

Treasurer of the Tennessee School jp 

Board Members Association; and Dr. jae 

John A. Thackston, Dean of the Col- 

lege of Education, University of Ten- SRR 
nessee. The University of Tennessee can 
assumed the publication of the manual | 9 @RaymKEN 
under the editorship of Dean Thack- jigea 

ston. 





. . . Look for our interesting monographs and announcements, 
instead of our usual exhibit. 












































The Challenge 


(Continued from page 13) 

make a supreme effort in order that all I 
our people may understand what is 
before us. 

It is a great challenge and a great 
opportunity. Our schools must rise to 
the occasion, to the end that the sons 
of America who are dying in this war 
shall not have died in vain. 


Sponsored by the Education Committees of 
the Commission to Study the Organization of 
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... 132 Million Passengers in One Year... 


a “| the Fighting, Working Manpower of America! 
‘nish (ole Y @ It will amaze many to learn that war plant workers, men and women 
074 Greyhound and other bus lines now _—in uniform, farm help—and all the 

NOW carry more than half of all imtercity | others whose trips are so necessary 
passengers between cities, towns, mili- _ to back our fighting men in far lands. 


WHILE TEACHING OR tary centers, farm and factory areas. : buses 
DOING WAR WORK Shas Aei this imenenecly taipeiene | «1° OO Oe cee me 








ripe ee : men and women in the service, 
Creative, vivid personal help at home job on less than 3 per cent of the motor 


om Ware : : Greyhound is urging civilians to take 
in entire high school and college fuel used by all comm I vehicles! : : 

courses, or ite subject YOU <a. . os ; Se ‘a ve only necessary trips, to avoid travel 
Make your studies vital with quality Greyhound, doing the largest single on holidays and week-ends, to take 
work. Degrees granted for real share of this war job, has seen its pas- less baggage—to buy more War 


mastery. Full year subject, $35 with i 7 
Soe: ideameneie ton” bake Ge sengers change, almost overnight, to Savings Bonds and Stamps. 


future now. 
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For High School 











SPANISH CLASSES 











WICK HAM-CAMPA-SANCHEZ: 
Practical Handbook of 


SPANISH 
COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
A compact, simple guide to commercial Spanish letter-writing, 


covering the techniques and composition of every kind of letter 
and form, the idioms peculiar to business, and related essential 


Two readers for beginners: 
GRISMER-OLMSTED: 
A MEXICO POR AUTOMOVIL 


The adventures of an American family in making a trip to Mexico 


City by car. Reading may begin as early as the first month of 


Spanish study. $1.32 
STOVER: 
ENCANTO DE MEXICO 


information. 
Spanish. $1.48 


For pupils who have completed the second year of 





A travelogue providing colorful, authentic. and vivid information 


about Mexico. $1.32 





(Prices quoted are list, subject to usual school discount) 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


289 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta 


Represented in Tennessee by 
A. R. DIXON, Box 206, Trenton 








“MY PUPILS ARE SIMPLY FASCINATED 





MILLIONS IN OSE DAILY .. .105 Titles 


Webster Workbooks and Seatwork Books 


Experts have planned these books in a way that appeals to children and 
makes them eager to learn. The books are based on the subject, teach the 
fundamentals, and are not restricted to any particular text. Simplify lesson 
planning and make your work easier by using Webster workbooks and seat- 
work material. The low prices will surprise you — prices cheaper than tablet 
paper. If these books listed do not meet your need, there are many more on 
all subjects for all grades from which you can choose. 


READING 
Pre-Primer Seatwork....24c 
Primer Seatwork 
First Reader Seatwork.. .28c 
Second Reader Seatwork 28c 
Each 64 to 96 pages, 8 x 11. 


Attractive, interesting seatwork for 
use with any basic readers. 


ARITHMETIC 


My Arithmetic Tablet — 
Grades | through 8... .24c 


Each 128 pages, 8 x 11. 


An independent series. Modern, 
stepped-up grade placement. Rich 
practice and testing program. 


LANGUAGE 

Sharp's Useful Language 
— Grades 3 through 6..14c 
Each 96 pages, 6 x 9. 
Sharp's Useful Language 

Grades 7 and 8 
Each 128 pages, 6 x 9. For use with 
any texts in grades 3 to 8. Test- 
Teach-Test Method and complete 


diagnostic and achievement testing. 


——<—<—<___ 


HEALTH 
Safety Sam, 
Grades 1 and 2 
My Health and Safety 


Better Health and Safety 
Grades 4 and 5 

Just Me, 
Grades 6 through 8. . 28 


Sead For Pree Catalog Each book is guaranteed to be satisfactory or your money will be refunded. Each 


book is sold at a price children can afford to pay. Send mailing price for copies or write for information. All prices postpaid. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY e 


1808 Washington Avenue « St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Fight to the Finish . . . 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION 


When the schools opened in Sep- 
tember, 1942, the outlook was dark 
on all fighting fronts. As the schools 
open in 1943 the United Nations have 
assumed the offensive. é 

We have successfully met the first 
test of this war. The dictators de- 
clared that this great democracy could 
not learn quickly enough to unite and 
fight. The citizens of "decadent" 
democracies, they said, could never 
match the efficiency of the ‘master 
races’ of totalitarian states. That 
boastful arrogance has been proved 
false. We have won some important 
battles. We have beaten back the 
immediate threat. 

Now we face the second test. It isa 
much more exacting test than the first. 
Will we, now that the immediate dan- 
ger to ourselves has been reduced, 
maintain for the long pull ahead an 
unbreakable national unity, a clarity of 
purpose, an_untiring spirit for the next 
offensive? The casualty lists grow 


longer; the wounded begin to fill our 
hospitals; the annoyances and depriva- 


tions on the home front increase. Will 
we maintain the pace? Will we 
steadily increase it as time goes on? 
Will we be so clear regarding the pur- 
poses for which we fight that we will 
discover .and reject the spurious 
‘peace offensive’ that may begin at 
any time? Will we and our Allies 
maintain mutual confidence and com- 
plete cooperation? If a major set- 
back befalls us, will we grit our teeth, 
rally our:-forces, and start all over 
again? Will we conduct a national 
election in the midst of war without 
subordinating the national welfare to 
partisan advantages? Will we be able 
to solve our domestic problems—in- 
flation, rationing, manpower, relation- 
ships among all the races, all the 
creeds, all the different economic and 
social groups that make America? We 
have shown that we can start quickly; 
now we must show that we do not quit 
too soon. 

The teachers and the students in our 
schools, like all the rest of the popula- 
tion, must this year continue, day in 
and day out, to give to their wartime 
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duties an immediate and absolute 
priority in time, attention, personnel, 
and funds over any and all other activi- 
ties. They must teach and study better 
than ever, work harder than ever, give 
of themselves more generously than 
ever. They must refrain from petty 
complaints. They must buy war bonds 
and stamps to the limit. They must 
avoid all forms of waste in the use of 
materials, food, clothing, time, and 
money. They must, above all, learn to 
maintain a strong and_ intelligent 
loyalty to the principles for which this 
nation is fighting. 

Without such contributions made by 
the million teachers and the thirty 
million students in our schools, the out- 
look for victory would be considerably 
darkened or delayed. 

There must be no slackening of effort 
at home as long as our men are fight- 
ing abroad. The commission, there- 
fore, invites the students and teachers 
of America to join it in the following 
pledges: 

AS STUDENTS 


We will remain in school, attend regularly, 
and learn all we can, to make ourselves effec- 
tive in the service of our country, remember 
ing that this war calls for many skilled services 
on the battle front and at home. 

We will safeguard our health and keep 
ourselves physically fit, so that we may be 
strong to perform our duties, remembering 
that preventable illness is a serious handicap 
to full wartime efficiency of the nation 


AS TEACHERS 


We will provide a program of education 
and recreation for all youth which will en- 
courage them to continue in school and pro- 
tect them from antisocial influences, remem- 
bering that they need to satisfy their desires 
for adventurous action and to feel that by 
continuing in school they can constantly grow 
in ability to render national service. 

We will foster the physical and mental 
health of children and youth, and see that 
remediable defects are promptly corrected, 
remembering that the duties and strains of 
war require strong bodies and healthy minds. 


WORKING TOGETHER 


We will faithfully observe al! regulations 
designed to prevent inflation, conserve ma- 


terials needed for the war, and secure a fair 
distribution of civilian goods, remembering 
that the strength of democracy lies in willing 
cooperation for the common good. 

Over and above our duties as_citizens and 
our responsibilities as members of the school, 
we will seek and find additional opportunities 
to serve our nation and our community, 
remembering that small acts, when multiplied 
many times, may save livés, relieve suffering, 
and ‘hasten the hour of victory. 

‘We will be alert to the defense of our 
schools and homes against enemy attack, 
remembering that military authorities have 
warned us that air raids are still possible and 
that the lives and. property of others may 
depend upon the vigilance of each one of 
us. 

We will strive to grow in our understanding 
of democracy, in our loyalty to democratic 
ideals, and in our practice of the democratic 
way of life, remembering that every day many 
Americans are giving their lives so that free- 
dom may not perish from the earth. 

We will keep ourselves informed on public 
affairs and seek to be unbiased in our judg- 


_ments on public questions and the actions 


of public officials, remembering that freedom 
of speech should never be used for the sake 
of selfish or narrowly-partisan interests. 

We will continue to teach, to study, and 
to learn the principles on which a just and 
lasting peace may be built, remembering al- 
ways that we fight in this war to create 
conditions under which peace may prevail 
and freedom may flourish. 

We will stay in this fight to the finish and 
not relax our efforts one split second before it 


. 
SIMPLE id 


Professor: “It's surprising how ignorant we 
are, really. 1, for instance, am ashamed of 
my failure to keep abreast of modern science. 
Take electricity, for example! Why, | haven't 
the slightest idea how an electric light works.” 

Wife (giving him a patronizing smile): 
‘Why, Herbert, I'm ashamed of you, too. You 
just press a switch, that's all."—Delaware 
School Journal. 

& 


FALSE FRONT 


Asked why she quit her job with a socially 
prominent family, the colored maid explained: 
"There is too much switchin’ of the dishes 
fo' the fewness of the food."—Clay County 
Commuter. 

2 . 


MILITARY FUN 


“Fasten that top button, you,” yelled the 
drill sergeant to Recruit Kelly, Jr., “we don't 
want none of that strip-tease stuff in this 
Army.''—Texas Outlook. 
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‘and in the development and mainte- sponsibility toward the school as a 
nance of community interest and re- local social unit. 


Rural School Problems 


(Continued from page 16) 
stove. One of the patrons furnished 
wire and other equipment making it * * 


possible to bring in electricity to pro- T E A C of £ 2 3 i 
= 


vide current, both for lighting and re- 

frigeration. Early in 1943 a large tract 
Get Your FREE Copies of This 
Beautiful, Informative Booklet 


of land near the school was set aside 
"OUR FLAGS" 














as a school lunch garden, which was 
worked by members of the families of 
the school children. In addition, many 
of the families set aside several rows in 
their own vegetable gardens, the pro- 
duce of which was to be added to the 
food supply. In spite of the poor 
season, the school garden did surpris- 
ingly well. Already many vegetables 
have been canned at the county can- 
ning center and by the parents at the 
school and in their homes. These are 
to be used during the school year to 
help provide a balanced lunch. 

It should be interesting to attempt 
to evaluate the future results of al! 
these improvements; results which 
should show up in terms of physical and 
scholastic improvements in the pupils 
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Do you know what the colors red, white, and blue mean in the United 
States flag? Do you know what the three white stars represent in the flag 


The ANDREW JACKSON 


...A LANDMARK 

of Southern Friendliness 
In this, as in all other Dinkler Hotels, the 
finest in accommodations and the highest 
efficiency in service is supplemented by 
a warm cordiality and an air of sincere 
friendliness. 


L. L. MURREI.L, Manager 


OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 


Ansley .... ATLANTA, GA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Jefferson Davis 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
..NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

SAVANNAH, GA. 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Carutnc DInKLer, President 
3,000 ROOMS IN SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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of the State of Tennessee? What does the hickory tree in the Governor's 


flag of the State of Tennessee represent? 


The answer to these and many other interesting questions about your flags 


are found in “Our Flags” published by Morris Plan Bank. 


While the supply of these booklets lasts, we suggest that while you are 
in Knoxville for the E. T. E. A. meeting you drop by Morris Plan Bank 
and get enough for your classes. Or if not convenient, address a penny 
postcard to Morris Plan Bank of Knoxville, 414 West Clinch, Knoxville, 


Tennessee, requesting the number of copies you want. 


Morris Plan Bank 


OF KNOXVILLE 


THE BANK jor the INDIVIDUAL 
* * 
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Food Conservation Program 


for Schools 


"As a nation, we have been wasteful 
of our food," said Marvin Jones, War 
Food Administrator, in a broadcast 
July 14, 1943, “and it is estimated 
that in peacetime the average Ameri- 
can wastes some 300 pounds of food 
each year (225 pounds of which is 
edible). | believe you will agree with 
me that this waste in wartime is a 
national sin." 

The schools are joining in the cam- 
paign to help drive the realization of 
this tremendous waste into every home 
and to get something done about it. 
The September | issue of “Education 
for Victory" offers a detailed program 
by which you and your pupils can 
tackle the subject. A wide range of 
curricular and extracurricular activities 
has been outlined there by the Con- 
sumers Committee of the Office of 
Education and the Nutrition and Food 
Conservation Branch of the War Food 
Administration. 

Increased demand for food by our 
armed forces, our own civilian popula- 
tion, and our allies is greater than the 
farmers can meet despite their achieve- 
ment of the greatest food production 
in our history. In looking for another 
source of food, we discover at our back 
doors the largest store of unused food 
supplies in the world: the food that is 
wasted. ‘We must act immediately 
to halt this great waste and convert it 
into an available supply. 

When the little dab of butter and 
the few crusts of bread that you drop 
into your garbage pail are tossed in 
with those of your neighbor and your 
neighbor's neighbor, the pile grows 
until it reaches mountainous propor- 
tions. Have you ever driven — or 
walked—by and looked at a dump? 
Not if you could find a way of avoid- 
ing the sight and smell. But it is worth 
a visit. With the growing need for 
more food, we must turn the corner 
and face these unpleasant sights, 


smells, and facts. The facts are all 
but incredible. 

Waste occurs all along the route 
from the farm to the home. Twenty 
to thirty per cent of our production— 
approximately one pound of food in 
every four—is allowed to spoil or is 
thrown away. One-fourth of our food 
production facilities work at top pres- 
sure to produce food we never use. 
Much of that waste occurs in the proc- 
ess of distribution. But surveys have 
revealed that we chuck into our own 
garbage cans fifteen per cent of the 
food we buy. 

According to a recent study the 
kinds of food wasted in homes are: 

23 per cent green vegetables 

27 per cent other vegetables 

29 per cent citrus and other fruits 

14 per cent baked goods 

7 per cent meats, bones, and fish 

You as an individual may say, "That 
may apply to you, but not to me.” 
That shriveled carrot, the lone potato, 
a few spoonfuls of peas—what do they 
matter? That is what everyone says. 
But they do matter. If that single 
slice of bread (moldy, burned, or 
dried out) you threw away last week 
were added to a slice from each home 
in the United States, the total would 
amount to thirty-four million slices of 
bread, approximately two million 
loaves. 

Take a look at your own garbage 
pail and make an honest analysis of its 
contents. That carrot should have 
been eaten before it had a chance to 
shrivel; the lone potato and the few 
peas might have been used in soup or 
a salad or a casserole. 

Individual habits are ingrained. They 
are slow to change. If you have been 
taught as a child that it is impolite to 
tip the soup bowl or to eat that last 
bite on your plate, you may hesitate 
to squeeze your grapefruit and sop 


up the meat juices with a piece of 
bread. 

We want to win the war, we want 
to get the most we can for our dollar, 
and we want to be well-fed, nutrition- 
ally speaking. How can we do it? It 
is an educational job. The facts must 
be told and shown over and over by a 
myriad of methods—through news- 
papers, radio, movies, posters, clubs, 
and most far-reaching of all—through 
the schools. 

By a concerted educational attack 
upon our wasteful practices we can 
learn to eat the potato skins and lettuce 
leaves and pride ourselves on leaving 
a “clean plate." Adopting wartime 
table manners is only one way of re- 
ducing the loot that leaks into the 
garbage pail. How else can we stop 
the loss of the fifteen per cent food 
wastage in our homes? That is 
equivalent to three meals a week. We 
could fast for one day a week—but 
we will not, and we should not. There 
are better methods. 

Teachers can take three very definite 
steps toward the reduction of this 
waste: 

|. Ask your principal or superin- 
tendent for a copy of the September | 
issue of “Education for Victory." 

2. Add to the suggestions made 
there in the article on "Food Conser- 
vation—A Cooperative Job for All 
Teachers and Pupils" any ideas of your 
own that will sensitize your pupils to 
their individual responsibility in saving 
food. Posters, plays, essays, discus- 
sions, investigations—all help to em- 
phasize the need for eliminating the 
tremendous waste of this precious 
commodity. 

3. Your contribution to this cam- 
paign will be far-reaching if each pupil 
carries home the conviction that he, 
as a home front soldier, must champion 
the cause of food conservation. 

& 


DESCRIPTIVE 


Being told to write an essay on the mule, 
a small boy turned into his teacher the fol- 
lowing effort: 

"The mewl is a hardier bird than a guse 
or turkie. It has two legs to walk with, two 
more to kick with, and wears its wings on 
the side of its head. It is stubbornly back- 
ward about coming forward.'"—Rotarian. 











MARIETTA MODES, Inc. 
(Women’s Section) 
Woods-Taylor-Cox ae 
Third Floor 
422 Gay Street—Knoxville 
Featuring, at Popular Prices, Ready- 
to-Wear sped for “Women 
Who Care” 
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BROCKWAY CROUCH 
Flower Craft 
2233 West Cumberland Avenue 
Phone 3-3236 
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620 South Gay 
Established 1926 Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Hope 

Faith, let it be: 
The voice of war 
Shall cease to speak, 
And peace on earth 
Will reign again, 
And fellowship and comradeship 
Will pulsate then 
In the hearts of men. 
And out from the shroud of darkness 
And out of the deep of night. 
The morning of Liberty 
Will break again 
With its hope 
And heraldic light. 
Then free men everywhere 
Will lift their hearts in praise 
Grateful to God 
For that beacon of promise 
And unfettered days. 

HERMAN L. HOWELL. 


N. E. A. Honor Holl 


Honors go to Sevier County for 
being the first county to vote one hun- 
dred per cent membership in the N. 
E. A. this year. Following is the list of 
one hundred per cent units to date: 


Sevier County 

Knox County 

Grundy County 
Dickson County 
Davidson County 
Stair School, Knoxville 


JITTERY 


Mister Jenks on his wedding day 
Was a very nervous creature; 

He gave his bride the marriage fee 
And tried to kiss the preacher. 


The Front Cover 

The National Education Association 
is urging that front covers of state 
magazines show teachers in war work. 
Our cover. this month is copied from 
the N. E. A. Journal for September. 
The picture used is through the cour- 
tesy of the Training School, State Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro. 


2 
OH, FATHER! 

Repair Man: “I'm from the electric com- 
pany. | understand there's something in the 
house that won't work.” 

Housewife: "Yes, he’s upstairs."—Michigan 
Education Journal. 

s 


Willie had been giving his teacher a good 
deal of trouble that morning. At the close of 
the first study period she said: 

“Now we will take up the subject of nat. 
ural history; and you may name in rotation 
some of the lower animals, starting with Wil- 
lie."—-Michigan Educational Journal. 








—Texas Outlook. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
Fearon. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


EGG TEXTBOOKS 


By the Tennessee State Textbook Authority 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting, by Applied Secretarial Practice, by SoRelle and 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice — Part 
1I—Accounting, by Lenert and McNamara. 


Gregg. 


SHORTHAND, BEGINNING 
Gregg Shorthand Manual Anniversary Edition 


ADOPTED 
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English of Business, Complete Edition, by 
Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, and Blanchard. 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
Business Mathematics — Principles and Prac- 
tice, Complete, by Rosenberg. 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life, 
by Ridgely and Ekblaw. 
COMMERCIAL LAW 
Essentials of Commercial Law, by Whigam, 


Jones, and Moody. 
ECONOMICS 


Economics — Basic Principles and Problems, 
by Michels. 

INTRODUCTORY OR GENERAL BUSINESS 
Our Business Life, by Jones. 
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Gregg Speed Studies by Gregg 
Functional Method Manual, Part I, by Leslie. 
Functional Method Manual, Part II, by Leslie. 
Functional Method Dictation, by Leslie. 


SHORTHAND, ADVANCED 
Gregg Speed Building, One-Year Course, by 
creas: 
Speed Drills in Gregg Shorthand, by Leslie 
and Zoubek. 
Gregg Dictation and Transcription, by Ren- 
shaw and Leslie. 


TYPEWRITING 
Gregg Typing, Book I, Second Edition. 
Gregg Typing, Book II, Second Edition. 
Gregg Typing, Complete Course, Third 
Edition. 
By SoRelle, Smith, Foster, and Blanchard. | 


Write our nearest office for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Boston Toronto London | 
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TENNESSEE 
South Carolina : S. 637 


California Rei 

Number enrolled in high school per One of the chief objections voiced to S. 637 is that, if enacted into 

|,000 persons fourteen to seventeen years law, we will have federa! control of education. Following is section one 
of the bill which clearly answers this objection: 


old: 
Wodiaatan ‘a a Section |. No department, agency, or officer of the United States shall exercise 
Miss'ssippi 392 any supervision or contro: over any school or state educational agency with respect 
Per capita income: to which any funds are expended pursuant to this act, nor shall any term or condition 
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United States ... 9 852 of the United States to control the administration, personnel, curriculum, instructor, 
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DENOVER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Recommends 


For High School Pre- 
Flight Classes 

7 new Meteorology 
and Map Reading 
Charts. Also new 
Polar Projection 
Map. 

For Elementary 
Schools 

New combination set 
of 16 maps and 


charts. These visu- 











May be required now to handle your Rebinding 
and New Book orders, but we are determined 


that ao alize American His- 


tory and Civics, Ge- 
ography and 
Physiology. Priced 
$30.00 Delivered. 


BOUND TO STAY 
BOUND QUALITY 


Will Be Maintained “Don’t Neglect History or Geography” 
x WE SHIP ON APPROVAL. 


\EW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Ine. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


Send your order to or write 


MOORE the Map Man 


P. O. Box 4, Knoxville, Tennessee 
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peOn the Tennessee Library Listum 


THE HENRY BOOKS | NEw WORLD NEIGHBORS 


: Children of Mexico The Gaucho’s Daughter 
By James S. Tippett (Hogner) (Pollock) 


: ; ' Ootah and His Puppy Up Canada Way 
gifted author of children’s books —= = 


’ sa . Letters from Guatemala Riches of South America 
Henry and the Garden, preprime (Goetz) (Von Hagen) 


Stories about Henry, primer Kimbi, Indian of the Jungle Riches of Central America 
‘ “ : : ; (Williams) (Von Hagen) 
Henry and His Friends, first reader Around the Caribbean Boys of the Andes 


Here and There with Henry, second (Burglon, Glazer, Phillips) | (Desmond, Malkus, Wood) 
reader Sky High in Bolivia Around the Y ear in Iceland 
(Adams) (Yates) 
S ‘ - ° Exploring the Jungle Along the Inca Highway 
tories that contain surprises, (Waldeck) (Malkus) 
bs 1 ; Rico, the Young Rancher Six Great Men of Brazil 
action, liveliness, humor, plot, Pte oad ets 
with a colorful background of 
home and community life, and a WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 
Here They Are (Wavle) 


carefully controlled vocabulary. Donald Duck and His Nephews (Brumbaugh) 

Water Babies’ Circus and Other Stories (Browne) 
Walt Disney's Pinocchio (Baruch) 

Send for complete description Donald Duck and His Friends (Ayer) 

Little Pig’s Picnic and Other Stories (Brown) 
Mickey Never Fails (Palmer) 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY School Days in Disneyville (Emerson) 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Pane D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield ¥ 
29 Pryor Street, N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Next to providing everything nec- 
essary to keep our fighting men sup- 
plied with all the accessories de- 
manded by war comes the additional 
responsibility of keeping the civilian 
popi'lation in good physical and mental 
trim. Not the least important group 
in the civilian ranks are the boys and 
girls enrolled in our elementary and 
high schoois. With the flight of a few 
years, they will be those upon whose 
shoulders will rest the tremendous 
duties and responsibilities of carrying 
on greater tasks than have confronted 
their parents. Those Herculean tasks, 
whatsoever they may be, can be better 
met and mastered by people whose ca- 
pacities and energies are not depleted 
by physical illnesses; many of which 
are definitely preventable. For these 
valid reasons those of us who are 
training the youth of today need to 
give serious thought and grave con- 
cern to the physical as well as the 
moral and intellectual well-being of 
our wards. These physical needs can- 
not be safeguarded unless these young- 
sters are properly and systematically 
taught the basic foundations of sound 
health. And these fundamental facts 
about sound health can nowhere else 
be taught as effectively as in our pub- 
lic schools, provided well-balanced pro- 
grams of health instruction be made 
a specific part of the school's educa- 
tional program. 

In the April, 1943, issue of Health 
Briefs, the departmental journal of the 
State Department of Public Health, 
there appeared an over-all Report on 
Health Education and Services. This 
report was formulated by representa- 
tives of various but related fields, such 
as education, medicine, nursing, nutri- 
tion, public health, physical education, 
and basic health science. Two members 
of the committee who prepared that 
report are past presidents of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. Four 
members have served as state health 
commissioners. It is to that report the 
attention of our teachers is respect- 
fully called. As most of the teachers 
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already know, Health Briefs is sent 
without cost to any county or city su- 
perintendent of schools who requests 
this official organ for his or her teach- 
ers. This is to advise any teacher in 
Tennessee that Health Briefs is avail- 





able to you every month, provided that 
your superintendent but make the re- 
quest of the State Commissioner of 
Public Health for whatever number is 
needed for each of his teachers to 
have a copy. 

The writer of this brief article de- 
sires to point out that a study of the 
above-mentioned Report on Health 
Education and Services will reveal a 
clear and nontechnical viewpoint as to 
the essential parts of a balanced and 
effective health education and service 
program in the school and the com- 
munity. If a teacher were to get no 
other thought from reading and study- 
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ing the report than the outline of the 
“four causative factors’ which are re- 
sponsible for human erosion, it would 
be time well spent. Those four factors 
were listed as follows: 

a. Deficiencies in nutritional intake. 

b. Inroads of infectious invaders. 

c. Damage by physical force (accidents). 

d. Breakdown of the constitutional endow- 

ment. : 

In the above categories we have 
brought into a sharp focus just what is 
the nature of the ‘wasters.’ What 
teachers will welcome in the report is 
that responsibility is not centered in 
the teacher alone, but that the home 
and the local agencies must assume a 
vital share of that responsibility along 
with the teacher if a sound health edu- 
cation program is to be put into effect. 
On this point the report states that 

There exists an imperative need for effec- 
tive coordination of all local agencies where- 
by the resources and actions of the com- 
munity are pooled for the solution of a com- 
munity health program. Official responsibility 
for primary leadership in this coordinated 
enterprise rests upon both the health officer 
and the school superintendent. The local 
health department is concerned with health 
protection of all citizens, including school 
children. Within the school are the opportu- 
nity and the responsibility for promoting 
good health practices and providing sound 
health instruction. The health department 
cannot delegate or transfer its professiona! 
responsibility for the prevention of diseases 
any more than the educational agency can 
surrender its educational program to another 
group or organization. But these are related 
interests and common objectives which call 
for cooperative planning and joint execution 
on the part of both agencies. Stated in dif- 
ferent terms, the basic objectives of both 
health and education are to raise the status 
of general living conditions. Health educa- 
tion is an effective tool for achieving this 
goal. It is here that joint action is indispen- 
sable. The health department is the reservoir 
of technical knowledge concerning health 
needs, health procedures, and health facil'ties. 
The school department is the reservoir of 
educational techniques, methods, and devices 
for translating scientific health facts and pro- 
fessional health services into language, proj- 
ects, and attitudes for lay comprehension 
This natural: kinship under which public health 
and public education are true yokefellows 
culminates in health education. 

Not so long ago a survey of 5,000 
undergraduate college students in thir- 
ty-five different colleges disclosed an 
appreciable number had tuberculosis. 
Thirty-five per cent were underweight, 
while some sixty per cent had defective 
teeth. Those youngsters assuredly rep- 
resented a cross section of ‘good" 
people. Why were those young men 
and women so neglected in earlier 
years as to reach college in poor phys- 
ical condition? As children, why did 
they not have the benefits of a medical 
service and a health education pro- 
gram at a time when many of their 
physical defects were preventable or 
remediable, rather than when curative 
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measures will take both time and money 
to correct? What is wrong? Is it not 
apparent that there was no adequate 
method of health education and health 
service that would have trained the 
youngster, while in the elementary or 
high school, in vital health facts and 
health practices which alone promote 
and retain sound health? Such a pro- 

















Confidentially, where did you get the 
chewing gum? 








cedure means that children will be 
penalized later by having been de- 
prived of the opportunity of learning 
the basic facts and practices that un- 
derlie good health. A marvelous serv- 
ice could and would be rendered to 
the childhood of Tennessee if adequate 
and well-executed health instruction 
and health service programs were made 
a living part of the offerings of every 
school in the commonwealth. The chil- 
dren of Tennessee are “the heirs of 
hope too fair to turn out false." 


s 
PRAYER FOR A SCHOOL 

For a schoolhouse anywhere, 
| send up this silent prayer: 
"Christ, Great Teacher, bless 

place. 
On it shed thy love and grace; 
Teach the teachers, let them see 
That they shape earth's destiny— 
Home and school and church—these 

three. 
Carry on thy ministry 
As from thee comes growth of deed. 
So to thee we bring our need 
What to plant and how to sow, 
That is what we pray to know. 
Let the schools be in thy pure sight 
Bethlehems of truth and light." 


this 
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our publications. 
T.E. A. meetings this year, and as it will be impossible to see many 
of you as formerly, | take this opportunity to wish you a very 
successful school year and to say “thank you.~ 


Tennessee Representative 


CHICAGO DALLAS 








Through the TENNESSEE TEACHER. I wish to express my 
gratitude and the gratitude of the LYONS & CARNAHAN 
COMPANY to you as teachers, principals. supervisors, and 
superintendents of the state for your splendid acceptance of 
Since no exhibits will be held at the various 
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LOS ANGELES 


Manchester. Tenn. 
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The city of Knoxville extends a most cordial greeting and welcome to our honored guests attending 
the East Tennessee Education Association. We want you to enjoy all the pleasmes and attrac- 
tions that we have to offer, both in the city and in the near-by Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park and Norris Dam and Lake. 
We are justly proud ‘of our Public School System with its many outstanding features—information 
about which may be secured from the Registration Office, including: 
1—Thirty School Libraries with Central Cataloging Office. 
2—Night School, with over 3,000 students annually. and the only accredited evening 
school in the state. 
Large Professional Library for Teachers, with trained librarian in charge. 
-Highly developed Art, Music, and Health and Physical Education Programs. 
‘Stair Technical High School, which is training War Production Workers. 
-The New Athletic Stadium. 
7—The University of Tennessee Elementary Demonstration School at Van Gilder 
(also the Children’s Museum). 
8—Child Personnel Department, which has achieved national recognition. 
9—Gearing Junior and Senior High Schools to the War Effort has attracted nation- 
wide attention. 
10—Elementary School National War Preparation Classes. 
11—Dental Clinic in afternoons at 309 Market Street. 
12—-School Shop for repairs to equipment. 


Visit our up-to-date department stores, smart er % and excellent restaurants, and if time permits, 
you would enjoy seeing our marble mills and textile industiies, some of which are the largest in the 
South. 

We are very happy to be your hosts again this year and hope we may hove that pleasure for many 
years to come. 


Very cordially, 


FRED R. STAIR, Mayor 

GUY L. WEBB, City Manager 
F. LEE HARVEY, Sg gw JOHN E. PENDLETON, City Coancilma.. 
PURN R. HUTCHISC N, City Councilman W. T. ROBERTS, City Councilman 
VICTOR GILBERT, City Councilman CHAS. S. SIEGAL, City Councilman 
H. T. McCLAIN, City Councilman CASWELL WALKER, City Councilman 
FE. E. PATTON, City Councilman J. D. WARTERS, City Councilman 
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Knonaville and Knonrville Merchants 
Extend a 
Cordial Welcome to 


Members </ 4. East Tennessee 
Education Association 


Knoxville’s shopping centers have never exhibited a more brilliant array of 


merchandise. The style, beauty, and values are sure to please. 


Shop the columns of The News-Sentinel . . . be sure to read the special 
“Teachers Edition” of The News-Sentinel. In this edition you will find a 


veritable parade of fashion and news of what is new in the stores of Knoxville. 


The Knoxville News - Sentinel 


The Paper with the News, the Ads, the Pictures 
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PROGRAM 


Eastern Section, Tennessee Education Association, Knoxville, 
Friday, October 29, 1943 
General Theme: “The War, the School, and Postwar Planning” 


GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 29, 9:15 A.M.-12:00 M. 
Tennessee Theatre 


Presiding—PRESIDENT Roy AusTIN, Principal of the Dickinson 
High School, Chattanooga 
9:15 E. T. E. A. Song Fest—Edward Hamilton, 
Accompanist (to be announced). 


Leader ; 


9:30 Appointment of Committees. Nomination of Officers for 
1943-1944. 
10:00 Theme and Purpose of 


Austin, Chattanooga. 


1943 Meeting—President Roy 


10:05 Message from the State Department of Education—B. O 
Duggan, State Commissioner of Education, Nashville. 


10:20 “Practical Aspects of Postwar Planning’—Walter D. Head, 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, New Jersey, and Past 
President of Rotary International. 


11:00 “The New Pacific’—Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

11:40 Questions. 

12:00 Adjournment for Luncheons. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ LUNCHEON 


Friday, October 29, 12:30-2:00 P.M. 
Ball Room, Andrew Johnson Hotel 


Open to Superintendents, Principals, Boards of Education, College 
Men, Guests. Plate, $1.00 
Presiding—GOVERNOR PRENTICE COOPER 
Address—SENATOR ELBERT D. Tuomas, Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 29, 7:10-9:00 P.M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 
5 Music. 


Business and Reports. 
The N. E. A. Membership Campaign—Mr. Wilson New, 
Director of Vocational Education, Knoxville. 

2 Message from the Tennessee Education Association—Sec- 
retary-Treasurer F, E. Bass, Nashville. 
“Aviation’s Part in World Reorganization”—Honorable 
Josh Lee, Formerly United States Senator from Oklahoma, 
Now Member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

9:00 Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 


All sectional meetings are scheduled for Friday, October 29, 
from 2:00 to 5:00 P.M. There are thirty-two departments of 
the association, and each of these will have either its own pro- 
gram or a joint program with one or more kindred sections. 
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“To the Teachers of East 'Sennessee 


xxx The Knoxville Teachers’ League recommends to you 


the Knoxville firms advertising in this issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
We welcome you to Knoxville at all times and trust 


that your visit here will always be both pleasant and 


‘=The Knoxville Teachers’ League 


R. O. BIGGS, President 
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Visiting Speakers, Eastern Section 


General Sessions 
UNITED STATES SENA- 
TOR ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
Washington, D. C., professor of 
political science in the University 
of Utah since 1924 and a member 
of the United States Senate since 
1932: Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia; LL.D., University — of 
Southern California; Lutt.D., 
National University; five years 
as a missionary in Japan and 
one year as a traveling student 
in Asia and Europe; United 
States Senate delegate at the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union at Budapest, 1936, Paris, 
1937; member of the American Oriental Society and 
author of books on the Far East; an authority on oriental 
affairs and international relations. He will address the 
Friday morning General Session on “The New Pacific”’ 
and will speak at the joint luncheon of superintendents 
and other educators in the Ball Room of the Andrew 
Johnson Hotel, Friday at 12:30 P.M. 


MR. WALTER D. HEAD, 

headmaster of Montclair Academy, 

Montclair, New Jersey, and past 

president of Rotary International ; 

A.B., Harvard University; A.M., 

Columbia University; teacher in 

Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 

New Hampshire; St. Mark’s 

School, Southborough, Massa- 

chusetts ; Volkmann School, Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts; headmaster, 

the Nichols School, Buffalo, New 

York; and headmaster of Mont- 

clair Academy since 1925; mem- 

ber of the International Auxiliary Language Association 

and an authority on international affairs; author of Be- 

ginner’s French Book and editor of Contes Choises de 

Daudet. Mr. Head will address the Friday morning 

General Session on “Practical Aspects of Postwar Plan- 
ning.” 





HONORABLE JOSH LEE, 
former United States Senator, 
now a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, D. 
C.; M.A., Columbia University : 
teacher in public schools, coach of 
athletics, head of the Public 
Speaking Department, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, for fifteen 
years ; representative of the fifth 
Oklahoma District in Congress 
in 1935-1937 and a United States 
Senator in 1937-1941; soldier in 
France during World War I; 
member of a number of distinguished societies, also the 
author of Soldier Rhymes and Public Speaking Manual. 
Mr. Lee is a forceful and authoritative speaker and will 
address the Friday evening General Session on “ Avia- 
tion’s Part in World Reorganization.” 


Departmental Sessions 

DR. STURGIS E. LEAVITT, 
professor of Spanish and director 
of the Inter-American Institute, 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; A.B., Bowdoin Col- 
lege; M.A., Harvard University ; 
Ph.D., Harvard University; 
Litt.D., Davidson College and 

3owdoin College; traveled ex- 
tensively in Spain and Latin 
America; compiler of  bibliog- 
raphies of Argentine, Chilean, 
Colombian, Peruvian, and Uru- 
guayan literatures ; author of Con- 
cise Spanish Grammar ; editor of numerous textbooks in 
Spanish; member of Harvard Council on Hispano- 
American Studies; corresponding member, Spanish 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of Cadiz, Spain; cor- 
responding member, Society of American and Colombian 
Academy of History ; associate editor of Hispanic Review 
and Revista Iberoamericana ; contributing editor, Hand- 
book of Latin-American Studies; editor, South Atlantic 
Bulletin. Dr. Leavitt will address the joint meeting of 
Latin and Modern Language Sections. 
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AMERICAN BAKERIES 
COMPANY 


1212 North Central Avenue Dial 4-3631 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


CAKE 
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Established 1919 


Regas RESTAURANT 


Air Conditioned 


318 North Gay Street 


Knoxville’s Finest Restaurant 





“Home of Sizzling Steaks” 


Use Our FREE PARKING LOT While Eating with Us 
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Knewille flotels 
Weleome.. . 


Delegates of E. 1. E.A. 


A Pleasant Stay Is Assured at 
Any of Our Fine Hotels 


ANDREW JOHNSON 


HAROLD R. ARCHER, Manager 


ARNOLD 


C. C. COX, Manager 


FARRAGUT 


W. G. MOFFAT, Manager 


PARK 


EMORY H. COPPEDGE, Manager 


ST. JAMES 


PAUL N. McQUIDDY, President 
ROE CREASMAN, Manager 


KNOXVILLE HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
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JOHNSON’S FLOWERS 


Medical Arts Building 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











KNOXVILLE 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 
Telephone 3-2212 


710 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


LEM ANDERSON CO. 


506 Market Street 


"Food Merchants in Knoxville 
Since 1913” 


























DR. E. T. McSWAIN, asso- 

ciate professor of education, 

Northwestern University, Evans- 

ton, Illinois; M.A. and Ed.D., 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity ; principal of high schools 

in South and North Carolina, 

1919-1934; assistant at Columbia 

University, 1934-1935; associate 

professor of education in North- 

western University since 1937; 

member of National Education 

Association, American Childhood 

Association, Phi Delta Kappa, 

Phi Beta Kappa; president of Student Council, Teachers 

College, 1934-1935; president of North Shore Progres- 

sive Education Association ; research in elementary edu- 

cation, child development, public school administration ; 

author of chapters in Yearbook for Supervisors and 

Directors of Instruction, 1937-1939; of chapter in Year- 

book, John Dewey Society, 1939, and of articles in pro- 

fessional journals. Dr. McSwain will address several 
sectional meetings. 


MAJOR I. N. CARR, field representative, Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, 
Army Services Forces, Atlanta, Georgia; A.B., Carson- 
Newman College, 1916; student, University of Poitiers, 
France, 1919; M.A., University of North Carolina, 1925 ; 
Duke Fellow, Duke University, Durham, N. C., 1927- 
1929; dean and professor of social science, Mars Hill 
College, N. C., 1933-1942; veteran of World War I; 
reserve officer, 1924; one year service on the West 


Coast. Major Carr will address the High School 
Section. 
DR. FREDERICK W. MA- 
RONEY, associate professor of 
health and physical education, 
srooklyn College, Brooklyn, New 
York; state director of physical 
education, New Jersey, 1918- 
1921; department of health in- 
struction, Atlantic City, 1921- 
1932; Arnold College, hygiene 
and ' physical education, 1930; 
president, Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1928; instructor, University 
of Illinois, 1925-1926; University 
of California, 1927-1928; prominently identified with 
health education throughout his whole career. Dr, 
Maroney will address the Department of Health and 
Physical Education. 

DR. CHARLES C. WILSON, executive officer, 
Rehabilitation Service Center, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University ; chairman of Joint Committee of Health 
Problems and Education of the National Education 
Association and American Medical Association since 
1938; received M.D. from Yale School of Medicine, 
1928; director of health and physical education, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, 1928-1934; director of health and physical 
education, Hartford, Connecticut, 1934-1941; former 
president of American School and Health Education: 
former chairman of Health Section of the American 
Medical Association; member of 1942 Yearbook Com- 

















Kay’s of Knoxville, Inc. 


Retailers and Manufacturers of Ice Cream 


* 


A Variety of Flavors of Ice Cream, Malted Milks, 
and Sundaes 


Visit One of Our Stores 


Office and Plant—2564 Magnolia Avenue 
Phone 2-8113 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








TEACHERS 


ALL WOOL SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


“10” ana" 


GLEN-MORE CLOTHES 


22 East Market Square 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 























BEELER’S BOOTERY 
Women's Fine Footwear 
520 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











BONITA’S 
The Fashion Center 
410 West Clinch 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


W. C. SHARP 


DRUG STORE NO. 1 
The Prescription Store 
HAL DICK’S STORE 
2067 N. Broadway, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Phones: Dial 3-5139, 3-5130, 2-9368 


——— 
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cation Directors Association ; FURS 
president, Illinois State Commer- 
' cial Teachers Association. Mr. SUITS 
Kumpf will stiets the Commerce and Business Section. , 
COATS 
MR. T. G. CHASE, Agricul- 

tural Résearch Department, Swift DRESSES 

and Company, Chicago, Illinois ; 
vith graduated from the College of MILLINERY 
Dr. Agriculture of the University of 
and Tennessee; teacher of vocational : 

agriculture in Tennessee for a At Moderate Prices! 
cer, number of years; conducts Swift 
um- and Company Market Study for 
alth teachers of vocational agriculture, 
tion home economics, and other re- 
lat ; a student of Pe me ‘ — 
-_ mad gramps; & ohn Sedge Commission and chairman of the N. E. A. commission 
“ine, kets and market conditions. Mr. : ‘ - , 

; . that drafted its Code of Professional Ethics adopted in 
ans- Chase will address the joint ses- B 1941 - : : sali dit 
sical sion of Agriculture and Home Economics Sections. ye ton, » Sy OS ee rk et 
writer, college president, and lecturer; now member of 
“a sie MR. W. P. KING, editor of several distinguished educational organizations. Mr. 
Pa g =the Kentucky School Journal and ing will address the Elementary Principals Section. 


mittee of American Association of School Administra- 
tors; author of the American Health Series; contributor 
to the Journal of the American Medical Association, the 
American Journal of Public Health, Journal of School 
Health, Journal of Health and Physical Education. Dr. 
Wilson will address the Health Education Section. 


MR. WALTER A. KUMPF, 
associate editor, South-Western 
Publishing Company, 201 East 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
training — Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute and University of 
Chicago School of Business ; high 
school, junior college, and college 
business teaching and administra- 
tive experience; formerly, chair- 
man, Chicago Area Business Edu- 


executive secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky ; educated at 
Georgetown College, Miami Uni- 
versity, and Cincinnati College of 
Law; LL.B., Cincinnati College 
of Law; for many years superin- 
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me SHOP 


place of Knoxville 





is the smart shop—the show 


Visit us—when you want fine 























DR. D. D. LESSENBERRY, 
professor of education and direc- 
tor of courses in commercial edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.A., New York 
University ; LL.D., Westminster 


tendent of city schools in Ken- College; formerly president of 
tucky ; president, Kentucky Edu- National Teachers Association; 
cation Association, 1914-1915; president (this year) of Eastern 
active part in state, national, and Commercial Teachers Associa- 
international educational organi- tion; member of administrative 
zations ; member of executive commission of World Fed- board of National Council of 
eration of Education Associations and representative of Business Administration; author 
America in convention at Oxford, England, 1935, and of Twentieth Century Typewrit- 
at Tokyo, Japan, in 1937; for years executive secretary ing and College Typewriting. Dr. Lessenberry will ad- 
and vice-chairman of the N. E. A. International Relations dress the Commerce and Business Section. 
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CHANDLER 


Florist 
Mildred and Paul Hope, Owners 
37-38-39 City Market Dial 3-8184 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


CURRENT BOOKS 
CARDS—STATIONERY 


MATHENY’S, Inc. 
605 Market 


Compliments 
Home Federal Savings 


and Loan Association 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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MAYME McCAMPBELL SHOP 


‘*Where Smart Knoxville Buys’’ 


524 South Gay Street Between the New S & W and 
Hotel Farragut in Knoxville, Tennessee 








DR. VICTOR D’AMICO, 

educational director of fine arts, 

Museum of Modern Art, New 

York City; director of fine arts, 

Fieldston School, New York 

City; teacher in the Fieldston 

School for the past fifteen years ; 

graduate of Pratt Institute, 

Cooper Union, and Teachers Col- 

lege ; director of the Educational 

Project, Museum of Modern Art, 

New York City, since its fownd- 

ing in 1937; instructor, Teachers 

College, 1932, 1934-1939; made 

survey of art in American schools for General Education 

Board, 1934, and of art in Mexican schools, 1935 ; publi- 

cation, Theatre Art, Visual Arts in General Education, 

and Creative Teachings in Art; also articles in Parnassus, 

Art Education Today, Progressive Education Magazine, 

and others. Dr. D’Amico will address the joint session 

of Art Education and Industrial Arts Sections, also the 
A. C. E. luncheon. 


MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 


7 Sc Ws 
CAFETERIA 


* 


Private Dining Rooms for Parties and Banquets 
from 10 to 500 














MR. B. G. CHILDS, professor 
of education and director of 
teacher training, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, North Carolina; 
graduate of Young Harris (Geor- 
gia) College and the University 
of Virginia; high school principal 
and superintendent of public 
schools in Georgia for ten years ; 
Phelps-Stokes Fellow in Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Virginia, 
two years ; head of Department of 
Education and Psychology, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, three years ; 
professor of education and director of teacher training 
at Duke University, twenty years; member, Phi Beta 
Kappa, the Raven Society, Virginia Academy of Science; 
Mason ; Shriner ; associate lay leader of the North Caro- 
lina Conference of the Methodist Church. Professor 
Childs will address the Junior High School Section. 


MR. CHARLES T. STEW- 
ART, specialist, Division of In- 
ter-American Educational Rela- 
tions, Federal Security Agency, 
United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; author- 
ity on the Inter-American field; 
for seventeen years engaged in 
educational work in Brazil; dur- 
ing last seven years in Brazil 
held position of president of Mc- 
Kensie College in Sao Paulo; 
recently on the administrative 
staff of the Atlanta, Georgia, 
school system; an experienced speaker and well prepared 
to lead discussion groups on Inter-American studies. Mr. 
Stewart will address Foreign Languages and Social 
Science Sections. 

















Compliments of 


ROGERS DRY 
CLEANING 


6 Emory Park Phone 4-2737 


FLOWERS IOALL THE Worn By Wire 





MAX FRIEDMAN 
Jeweler 
304 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Phone 3-5187 
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S. H. KRESS & CO. 











SPENCE SHOE CO. 
430 South Gay Street 
We Shoe the Whole Family 


W. T. ROBERTS 
A Home-Owned Store 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
307 Eighteenth Street Phone 2-2181 


























REV. FRANK H. SELLS, 
professor of English Bible, homi- 
letics, and child evangelism, Co- 
lumbia Bible College, Columbia, 
South Carolina; B.A., Columbia 
Bible College and King College, 
Bristol; Th.B. and Th.M., Dallas 
Evangelical Theological Semi- 
nary, Dallas, Texas; visited the 
Bible lands of Palestine, Syria, 
and Egypt on a Holy Land tour; 
during a year’s leave of absence 
did Bible work in over a hundred 
schools in three counties of East 

Tennessee; during the past eight years often addressed 
hoth city and rural children in the Carolina and Ten- 
nessee schools. Professor Sells will address the Bible 
Teachers Section. 

PROFESSOR = PRICE 
DOYLE, head of the Department 
of Fine Arts, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky; B.S. and M.A. degrees: 
music supervisor, public schools, 
North Carolina; head, depart- 
ment of music, State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska, 1929 
1930 ; present position since 1930; 
vocal soloist, lyceums and Chau- 
tauquas, eight seasons; past 
president, Kentucky Music 
Teachers Association, two years ; 











past vice-president, Southern Conference for Music Edu- 
cation; chairman of publicity commission, official ex- 
aminer, and member of executive committee, National 
Association of Schools of Music; has served as adjudi- 
cator and guest conductor in Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, 
Ohio, Mississippi, Tennessee, Nebraska. Professor Doyle 
will address the Music Section. 


MISS ETHEL KAWIN, 
lecturer in guidance, University 
College, University of Chicago; 
guidance counsellor, public 
schools of Glencoe, Illinois ; Ph.D. 
and M.A., University of Chicago: 
studied the work of many im- 
portant child guidance centers 
both in this country and abroad 
and especially well qualified to 
interpret the methods and trends 
of present-day child psychology 
and education; worked with 
children and young people from 
the nursery through college; for a number of years di- 
rector of the Preschool Department of the Illinois Institute 
for Juvenile Research and a research psychologist of the 
3ehavior Research Fund; author of Children of Pre- 
school Age and The Wise Choice of Toys; co-author of 
A Comparative Study of a Nursery-School Versus a 
Non-Nursery-School Group; contributor of numerous 
articles to journals. Miss Kawin will address the joint 
meeting of the A. C. E. and Elementary Principals, also 
the luncheon meeting of deans of women and girls. 
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COMMERCIAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 























“Welcome Teachers” 
THE BLUE AND 


WHITE STORE 
Directly Opposite K. H. S. 


Ladies’ 








Phone 3-6342 


Knoxville’s Exclusive Luggage Shop 
arket at Clinch 


“CONE PRICE TO EVERYBODY” 


DUNLAP 


Trunk and Leather Shop — Luggage and 
Handbags—Hose—Gloves—Jewelry 
Most Complete Stock in East Tennessee 
KNOXVILLE, TENN 


Compliments of 


A FRIEND 
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TRAVEL BY BUS TO E. T. E. A. 
CONVENTION 





Frequent, De pendable Service 








TENNESSEE COACH CO. 


510 Sevier Avenue | 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 























DR. HELEN L. BUTLER, 
associate professor of librarian- 


ship, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois: graduate of the 
Institute of Technology, Pitts- 


burgh, and the University of 
Chicago Graduate School ; taught 
library science in some of the 
leading library schools of the 
country; research specialist for 
the American Library Associa- 
tion; conducted an overview of 
school libraries in World War II 
during January-March, 1943; her 
reports of school library practices have aroused interest 
and discussion ; frequent contributor to library and edu- 
cational periodicals. Dr. Butler will address the L1i- 
brarians Section. 





DR. EDWIN LEE 
JOHNSON, professor 
emeritus of Latin and 
Greek. Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville: B.A., Mis- 
sissippi State University ; 
M.A... Ph.D... Vanderbilt 
University ; born in Illinois, 
reared in Oxford, Missis- 
sippi ; for some years teacher 
in Arkansas and Texas sec- 
ondary schools; successive- 
ly fellow in Greek, instruc- 
tor in Latin and Greek, as- 
sistant professor, associate 
professor, professor of Latin 
and Greek, and professor 
emeritus, 1943, Vanderbilt University. Dr. Johnson will 
address the joint session of Foreign Languages Section. 
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tiaballs - Jewelers * 
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i 128 GAY STREET KNOXVILLE! i 
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MR. HARRY H. KROLL, 
assistant professor of English, 


University of Tennessee Junior 
College, Martin; B.S. and M.A., 
George Peabody College ; teacher 
in Alabama Public Schools ; head, 
English Department of Lincoln 
Memorial University, 1925-1928; 
professor of journalism, Iowa 
Wesleyan, 1929; English Depart- 
ment, University of Tennessee 
Junior College since 1935 ; author 
of Cabin in the Cotton (filmed 
with Bette Davis in leading role), 
I Was a Sharecropper, The Usurper, The Keepers of 
the House, The Rider on the Bronze Horse, Perilous 
Journey, and others, also a new novel now being pub- 
lished; contributor to The Atlantic Monthly, Esquire, 
Saturday Review of Literature, and other magazines; 
book reviewer on the Commercial Appeal (Memphis) 
Four of Mr. Kroll’s books have been issued in England 
Mr. Kroll will address the English 





and three in Canada. 
Department. 
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EDUCATION 7 He POSTWAR WORLD 


DR. D. G. STOUT 


Professor of Social Science, State College 
Johnson City 





Whatever else may be true of the 
world which will emerge from this war, 
the nations that compose it will need 
to be brought more closely together, 
will be more interdependent, more ad- 
verse to imperialism and empire build- 
ing, and should be more sympathetic 
and mutually helpful than nations have 
ever been before. @he fact that 
neither man nor nations live unto them- 
selves alone will have a new meaning 
after this war. Whether we like it or 
not, the machine and certain impli- 
cations of the industrial system have 
made us and every other nation part 
and parce! of a world order. This 
situation, presenting as it does both 
prospect and problem, impels us to 
chart our course within the frame- 
work of world community. This does 
not envisage a world government or 
the immediate realization of a per- 


fectly coordinated system of united 
nations; it simply calls for immediate 
next steps in the development of a 
world order more nearly attuned to the 
ways of peace and common under- 
standing than we have been able to 
accomplish heretofore. Consequently, 
education must seek to develop a new 
world outlook that shall be global as 
well as national—an outlook which 
holds that in the broader. sense all 
men are brothers, and that, except for 
those who conduct themselves as 
beasts, they should be treated in the 
spirit of brotherhood—an outlook 
which holds that all parts of world 
civilization shall be given equal oppor- 
tunity. Such an outlook calls for 
greater insight into the nature of the 
various cultures of the world. It 
calls for greater discrimination be- 
tween the good and the bad ele- 


ments in each. It means that the in- 


dividual must be equipped with value 
judgments and criteria by which 








to determine what is desirable in 
civilization and what is undesirable. 
This means that greater emphasis in 
education must be placed upon studies 
of human relationships, upon attitudes 
and ideals. In short, it means that we 
must start at home and become des- 
perately busy inventing and teaching 
new applications of the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. 

In the second place our educatior 
in the postwar period must go far be 
yond that of vocational preparation. 
True it is that the schools of today 
must be geared definitely to the task 
of winning the war. To do this it is 
right and proper that the chief em- 
phasis be upon trades and techniques 
and that most of our teaching should 
be done with the thought of imme- 
diate utility. All educational pro- 
cedures which do not contribute maxi- 
mally to the immediate job at hand are 
necessarily pruned out. Much benefit 
will no doubt come to our educationa 
system from this educational house- 
cleaning. We must not lose perspec 
tive, however, and must not overlook 
the fact that after the war this ques- 
tion of what is most useful will have 4 

(Continued on page 44) 
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STORAGE—PACKING—MOVING 


Call 


EDELEN’S 


Members Allied Van Lines—Long Distance Movers 
Also Both New and Good Used Furniture 
Our Ceiling Prices are Pre-War Prices 
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Fifty-Five Years of Service 


705-711 North Broadway 
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From the Largest and Most Complete Stock in 


“It's Easy to Pay—The Royal Way” 


ROYAL 
JEWELERS 


Twenty-Two Years Serving East Tennessee 


Buy War Bonds 
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Employment of School- 
Age Youth 


School-age youth can aid in meeting 
the manpower needs in areas of acute 
labor shortage. The first obligation 
of school youth, however, is to prepare 
for greater future service to the nation 
through continued education. If criti- 
cal areas observe wise standards in 
establishing part-time school and work 
programs, youth can play a role of 
increased importance in the war effort 
without personal detriment. 

A statement suggesting safeguards 
to the welfare of employed school 
youth has been issued by Chairman 
Paul V. McNutt of the War Manpower 
Commission, Katherine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children's Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, and Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, for the guidance of local school 
authorities and local offices of the 
United States Employment Service in 
formulating their own programs. 

|. Schooling is of first importance; 
employment secondary. 

2. In-school youth should not be in- 
cluded in any employment plan when 
other sources of labor are available: 
employment of such youth should be 
proportionately curtailed as other labor 
becomes available. 

3. All state and federal child labor 
and school attendance laws and regu- 
lations should be respected. 

4. Students under fourteen should 
zot be employed as part of the labor 
force (i.e., in nonagricultural, commer- 
cial, or industrial work). 

5. Students fourteen and fifteen 
years old should not engage in any 
work that would preclude a regular and 
complete school schedule of classwork 
and study or in manufacturing com- 
panies. Maximum hours of employ- 
ment on school days should be three, 
with a weekly total of eighteen hours 
during school sessions and forty hours 
weekly during holidays and vacations. 

6. Students sixteen and seventeen 
years old should not exceed four hours 
of employment on school days, twenty- 
eight hours weekly during school ses- 
sions, and forty-eight hours when school 
is closed. No evening employment 














Compliments of 


LOUIS E. MEYER 


Optometrist 


You, Too, Can Smile Even 
When Disabled If You Have 


Provident Protection 


Provident now pays approximately 
SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS yearly 
In benefits, a large portion to 
School Teachers. 


Many thousands of school teachers 
Know by experience the value of 
Dependable protection against 
Loss of income from 

Sickness or Accident. 


If you do not now have this kind of protection 
Your Association makes available to you, 
How wise it would be to secure it 

Before disabling Sickness or Accident 

Rolls up those extra bills! 


Remember, benefits paid on disabilities occurring during vacation periods as 
well as throughout the school year. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


CHATTANOOGA—SINCE 1887—TENNESSEE 
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beyond 10:00 P.M. should be allowed. 

7. Work and age certificates should 
be required, also consent of parents 
and evidence of physical fitness. 

8. Prevailing wages should be paid 
as for adults. 

9. Healthful working 
should be provided and freedom from 
hazardous employment. 

10. The United States Employment 
Service should contact employers in 
the community, determine their job 
requirements, and examine working 


conditions 


conditions. A school representative 
should follow up students on the job 
to determine the probable effect of 
the work on school progress, health 
and well-being. 





Gillenmater Piano Company 
Authorized Dealer for 
Mason & Hamlin, Wm. Knabe & Co., 
J. & C. Fischer 
Grands—Consoles—S pinets 
1371 North Broadway 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Book Men Are Professional Folk 


OTTO W. HAISLEY 
Superintendent of Schools, Ann Arbor 
{Reprinted from the Michigan Education 

Journal.) 





| have just written a letter to the 
gas rationing board in behalf of the 
school book publishers’ representatives 
who live in my county. In this letter 
| explained to this board the services 
which | believed these men were ren- 
dering to education in Michigan. 

Are these publishers’ representatives 
mere book peddlers whose services 
might be easily dispensed with or re- 
placed by mail service, or are they 
professional people who have a real 
contribution to make to education? 

Some school people, | have felt, 
have been inclined to underestimate 
the importance of this group. Only 
when book adoptions are up do they 
remain happy in sidetracking the rou- 
tines of the regular job for a confer- 
ence with a book man. Even then they 
may be unwilling to allot any more 
time to them than courtesy demands. 


IN STRATEGIC POSITION 
However, the representative of the 





book publishing company is in a strate- 
gic position and has something to give. 
He comes in contact with many edu- 
cators with whorn he discusses edu- 
cational plans, problems, and ideas. 
He must have become familiar with 
his own publications with their under- 
lying philosophies and procedures. In 
every discussion on education he un- 
doubtedly is checking mentally his own 
publications and their probable effec- 
tiveness. Assuming that the publisher's 
representative, himself, is intelligent, 
he truly is in a position in which his 
own growth is guaranteed. 

The book man, having called upon 
the educators in a neighboring city 
where his education proceeds normally, 
next calls upon me. | actually profit 
by his growth because he shares with 
me the experiences he has had with the 
educators in this neighboring city; that 
is, | share in this to the extent that 
we are willing to give time to pertinent 
profesional matters. He, before he 
calls on the next person, may profit 
by his experience with me. This proc- 
ess like the music, "goes round and 
round.” The results are cumulative. 





WEALTH OF IDEAS 

The book man has many contacts 
with textbook writers and publishers. 
In the individual and group confer- 
ences he has with these people, educa- 
tional practices, procedures, theories, 
and philosophies are discussed and con- 
sidered. By the very nature of the 
framework in which he operates, he is 
thrown in the path of ideas that are 
powerfully potent in determining the 
direction, the speed, and the charac- 
teristics of our educational bandwagon. 
He would have to be a most artful 
dodger, indeed, to escape all the ideas 
that are thrown at him, and be stupen- 
dously stupid not to get the educa- 
tional implications of many of them. 

The publisher's representative acts 
as a liaison person between us who are 
in the active field of education, and 
the writers, editors, and publishers of 
study materials. It is through them that 
we in the field may become most con- 
veniently and effectively articulate re- 
garding changes, trends, and improve- 
ments which to us seem either desir- 
able or undesirable. | believe that 
these men, in an increasing number, 
see this as one of their functions. This 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Tomorrow's Trees 

He was an elderly man, a bit gnarled 
put still sturdy, and he plied the spade 
with vigor as he dug into the tough 
sod. A passing neighbor stopped. 
‘Let me give you a lift on that. 
What are you doing, anyway?" The 
older man refused the offer with firm- 
ness and dignity. "I guess | can still 
plant a small peach tree," he said. 

The neighbor laughed. "A peach 
tree. Do you expect to eat the peaches 
from it?" 

"No, | don't." There was the toler- 
ance of eighty-odd years in the 
answering smile. “I don't even own 
this land. | rent it. All my life my 
work has caused me to move around 
quite a bit. | have been eating 
peaches all those years, but | can't 
recall ever eating any from a tree | 
planted myself. If somebody hadn't 
planted peach trees, | wouldn't have 
had peaches. Even though | may not 
be around to enjoy the results of my 
labor today, someone else will, I'm 
sure.” 

There is deep satisfaction in plant- 
ng the seeds to nourish another gen- 
eration. No one can plant a tree or 
olan for the wise use of an estate 








without enjoying the sense of partici- 
pation, however minor, in the main- 
tenance of the welfare of our world. 


. 
Mr. Gerald L. Bell 


President Sarah L. Young has an- 
nounced the appointment of Gerald L. 
Bell of Belle Morris School in Knoxville 
as the state representative for the De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Associa- 


tion. Congratulations to Mr. Bell and 
to the National Education Association. 
@ 
Book Men 


(Continued from page 39) 
is of great importance in educational 
progress. 

About the only thing | remember of 
the ancient Phoenicians is that they 
were great purveyors of ideas. They 
traveled far and near, and while they 
may have carried merchandise of one 
kind or another, their greatest contri- 
bution to society consisted of the ideas 
which they passed from city to city, 
and people to people. The world lis- 
tened to them, was interested and 
heedful of new ideas, and civilization 
gave another hitch forward. 





The publishers’ representatives are 
modern educational troubadours who 
have a distinct contribution to make 
of a professional nature. There rests 
on them an obligation which extends 
beyond the sale of a book or the 
distribution of a pamphlet. Theirs is 
no mere salesman-customer relation- 
ship to the school people. They are 
trafficking in ideas which affect you 
and me and our constituency. They 
bear a professional relationship to us 
and have a responsibility to the cause 
of education equal to that of our own. 

SCHOOLMEN CAN HELP 

Schoolmen and women need to help 
them in carrying out the professional 
aspects of their responsibilities. One 
way we can do this is to look upon 
them as educators and hail their visits 
as opportunities to discuss problems of 
child growth and education. This 
course will result in a challenge to 
them, will create a source of stimula- 
tion advancing our own understanding, 
and education will feel the impact of a 
force at present too little recognized 
and too infrequently used to its full 
capacity. 

In the final analysis, this policy will 
determine just who among them—and 
us—are professional folk. 

















this year is 


different... 


shop again at Penney’s. 


give. 





This year, as in the past, we welcome you members 


of the E. T. E. A. to Knoxville and invite you to 
But this year is different 
. our country needs all the help all of us can 
Shop wisely, buy less, lend Uncle Sam more. 


“Only what you need” is the yardstick. 


. . » but for the things you 
MUST have, welcome again to 


PENWEVE 


A Jefferson Standard Policy Is a 
Declaration of Independence 


Call Us for Free Information on Retirement Income 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


511-15 Hamilton National Bank Building 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


James P. Deal, District Manager 





for the Family 


Phone 2-6944 



























‘MANN 


E. B. MANN UNDERTAKING CO. 
Morticians 


414 CHURCH AVENUE, WEST 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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BUILDING A BETTER SOUTH 
Chrough Education 


EDGAR L. MORPHET 


Executive Secretary, Southern States 
Work-Conference, State Department of 
Education, Tallahassee, Floride 


L. D. HASKEW 


Chairman of Work-Conference Committee, 
Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 





How can the schools in this region 
help to build a better South? This im- 
oortant problem was the subject of 
study this year by one of the com- 
mittees dealing with problems of 
Southern education at the Southern 
States Work-Conference meeting at 
Daytona Beach, Florida, in June. 

The challenging results of the work 
of this group dealing with wartime 
and postwar adjustments in education 
in the South are being published this 
fall as a bulletin suitable for use by 
persons interested in planning improve- 
ments in the school program. In sev- 
eral Southern States, teachers and 


orincipals have already made plans to 
use this bulletin for guidance of study 
groups being organized for the current 


year. 

The committee reached the con- 
clusion that education following the 
war must be different in many respects 
from prewar education if it is to meet 
the needs. Instead of confining its 
attention to the more or less academic 
oroblems of the schools, the committee 
has sought to study the needs of the 
schools as related to their background 
in Southern life and Southern economy. 

Considerable emphasis has been 
given to the fact that the South has 
an abundance of human and ‘natural 
resources, and yet the standards of 
living are lower than in other sections 
of the nation. If this problem is to 
be solved, it will be necessary that the’ 
schools face the issue more directly 
than ever before so that the oncoming 
generations will be prepared to bring 
about needed improvements. The com- 


mittee also stresses the fact that atti- 
tudes are just as important as subject 
matter and takes the position that 
problems facing the region can never 
be solved unless the schools give more 
attention to the development of better 
attitudes toward work, toward re- 
sources, and toward living. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the South still has the lowest percent- 
age of children in high school and 
college and that plans must be made 
to assure that more children remain 
in school over a longer period of years. 
Moreover, schoolwork, instead of ex- 
tending over a period of eight or nine 
months, will probably be considered a 
year-round activity, which will include 
supervised recreational and camping 
experiences as well as work experiences 
which are more directly related to the 
school life. 

Other problems considered by the 
committee are: war and postwar ad- 
justments in the curriculum; adminis- 
tering, staffing, and financing the re- 
vised school program; and making 
planning effective. The report in- 
cludes many suggestions which should 
be helpful to educational groups inter- 
ested in studying the situation con- 





fronting the schools of the South and 
helping to plan needed improvements. 

The Southern States Work-Con- 
ference, comprised of representatives 
of State Departments of Education and 
State Education Associations, was or- 
ganized in 1940 and-has met annually 
to study selected important problems 
in education. This year, in spite of war 
conditions, all fourteen southern states 
were represented with approximately 
110 persons participating. Tennessee 
was represented at the Work-Confer- 
ence by Messrs Frank R. Adams, H. C. 
Headden, Dennis H. Cooke, C. M. 
Hardison, W. J. Field, Theron H. 
Hodges, R. Lee Thomas, R. R. Vance, 
Dr. Roscoe E. Parker, Dr. Frank C. 
Jenkins, and Commissioner B. O. 
Duggan. 

In addition to the bulletin entitled 
Building a Better South Through Edu- 
cation, discussed briefly in this article, 
two other committees prepared bulle- 
tins entitled respectively Local Re- 
sponsibility for the Organization and 
Administration of Education and Re- 
lationships Between the Public Schools 
and Institutions of Higher Learning. 

Additional information concerning 
these bulletins and other publications 
of the Southern States Work-Confer- 
ence may be obtained from F. E. Bass, 
executive secretary of Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, or by writing the 
executive secretary of the Work-Con- 
ference. 
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TODD & ARMISTEAD 
COMPANY 
Knoxville’s Leading Prescription Store 
Market and Clinch, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Dial 2-2131 








Shop for Quality at 
E. W. BLACK 
Jewelers 
304 West Clinch Avenue 
Dial 2-7625 








Cowan and Louise Bishop 
BISHOP’S SANDWICH 
GRILL 
Plate Lunches 
Phone 2-9935 
Broadway and Kenyon 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Question for Americans 
R. L. NICHOLSON 

What did you do for Freedom today? 

A Marine on Guadalcanal, 

Through a hail of lead and jungle hell, 

Crept out to a wounded pal; 

And he dragged him back through 
the slime and muck, 

Then, with never a thought of rest, 

Back over that deadly route he went 

And smashed a machine-gun nest. 

It wasn't much fun—the bullets—the 
mud— 

He may have been scared, but he 
hid it; 

He only knew of a job to do, 

And he didn't quibble; he did it. 

What did you do for Freedom today? 

"All that you could." Think well— 

One-millionth as much as that Leather- 
neck did? 

—They buried the boy where he fell. 


What did you do for Freedom today? 

A Gob on a rubber raft 

Drained the last wet drop from his 
water flask 

Then threw it away and laughed. 

For eighteen days on an endless sea 

In a torment of pain he lay; 

Drenched and chilled to the bone at 
night 


And burned to a crisp by day. 

He wanted to live, but he knew in his 
heart 

That the odds were a thousand to one; 

But he drifted and hoped, consoled by 
a prayer 

And the thought of a job well done. 

What did you do for Freedom today? 

"All that you could,” you declare. 

But when you say it, remember the Gob 

Who died on the raft out there. 


What did you do for Freedom today? 

Nine lads in a B-17 

Ran into a flock of Messerschmitts 

And died in their wrecked machine. 

Oh, they didn't do bad with what 
they had, 

But they flew through hell to do it; 

They had smashed Berlin and a dozen 
“one-ten's, 

But their number was up and they 
knew it. 

They were full of holes, with no con- 
trols, 

And their ship was a comet of flame; 

But they stuck to their guns and the 
useless stick 

And battled on just the same. 

What did you do for Freedom today? 

"All that you could." O.K.; 

But if those nine boys in the B-I7 

Were to ask you, what would you say? 


What did you do for Freedom today? 

| think they've a right to ask. 

You're in this fight just as much as they, 

And with just as important a task. 

Were you at your desk, or bench, or 
press, 

And at work at the starting bell? 

Did every minute of this day count? 

And the job—did you do it well? 

Did you buy a Bond or a Stamp today? 

Or collect any scrap for the pile? 

Did you save your grease or throw it 
away? 

Did you drive just an extra mile? 

Have you been down to the Red Cross 
Bank 

And given a pint of your blood? 

Did you send that V-mail letter today? 

Did you ‘hoard any rationed food? 

Before you begin to complain and 
gripe 

That life is all work and no fun— 

Would you trade your dinner for 
Ration K? 

Or your overtime pay for a gun? 

Just stop every once in a while today 

When your lot seems hard and lean, 

And think of a Gob, and a Leather- 
neck, 

And nine boys in a B-17. 
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West Tennessee Teachers 


A HEARTY WELCOME | 
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Nationally Known Orchestras Play Nightly 
F. R. SCHUTT, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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INCOME AND ‘EXPENSE OF TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


INCOME 
Membership Dues— 

County Associations 

City Associations 

Institut.ons 

Individuals 


Interest 


Rent from Exhibit Booths............. 


EXPENSE 
Salaries— 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Office Secretary 
Stenographer 
Extra Help 


Rent 


Telephone and Telegraph SF 


Year Ended June 30, 1943 


. $13,129.00 
3,552.00 
687.00 

18.00 


$ 4,025.00 
2,040.00 
1,140.00 

133.50 


Office Equipment Depreciation at 10 a 


Travel—Executive Secretary 


Office Supplies and (Postage $269.35)... 


Annual Convention 


President and Administrative Council Re Se he! 


Bond—Executive Secretary 
Association Dues 
Representative Assembly 
Incidental Expense 


The Tennessee Teacher (see footnote) *... 


Public Relations 


Public Relations (advance for N. E. A. expense, to be refunded by October 


11, 1943). 
Federal Old- -Age Benefits Tax..... 
Emergency Fund : 

Bad Debts 


SURPLUS FOR YEAR.. 
*THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


Expense— 
Publishing and Mailing. . 
Advertising Commissions 


Income— 
Advertising 
Subscriptions 
Miscellaneous 


Net Cost 




















Actual Over 
or Under* 
Budget Budget 
$17,386.00 $18,050.00 $ 664.00* 
149.96 350.00 200.04* 
200.00 200.00* 
$17,535.96 $18,600.00 $1,064.04* 
$ 4,200.00 $ 175.00* 
2,040.00 
1,440.00 300.00* 
300.00 166.50* 
$ 7,338.50 $ 7,980.00 $ 641.50* 
1,080.00 1,080.00 
212.11 250.00 37.89* 
180.17 125.00 55.17 
214.60 750.00 535.40* 
562.77 900.00 337.23* 
2,000.00  2,000.00* 
399.50 700.00 300.50* 
25.00 25.00 
71.00 40.00 31.00 
140.21 100.00 40.21 
189.27 250.00 60.73* 
2,109.35 1,800.00 309.35 
3,167.95 2,000.00 1,167.95 
1,138.80 1,138.80 
60.05 80.00 19.95* 
520.00 520.00* 
57.70 57.70 
$16,946.98 $18,600.00 $1,653.02* 
..$ 588.98 $ 588.98 
$7,810.79 $9,000.00 
. 829.44 300.00 
$8,649.23 $9,300.00 
$6,238.29 $7,500.00 
154.10 
147.49 
$6,539.88 $7,500.00 
$2,109.35 $1,800.00 











Mr. Stimson on Physical 
Education 


Dear Dr. Studebaker: 

| have your letter asking whether 
the War Department recommends that 
military drill take the place of physical 
education in the curriculum of schools 
and colleges. | assume your question 
to apply only to the period of the 
present war and not to periods of 
peace, 

The amount of military drill which 
can be given in schools and colleges 
can also be given after induction into 
the Army, in a relatively short period 
of time, and under the most productive 
circumstances. A good physical condi- 


FOR OCTOBER, 1943 


tion, however, cannot be developed in 
so short space of time, and the physical 
condition of a soldier is of prime im- 
portance to the War Department. 
The War Department does not want 
to appear to advise upon the make-up 
of a curriculum, nor to go beyond out- 
lining some of the elements which the 
Army believes would be advantageous 











HARRISON’S BEAUTY 
SALON 


For Permanents 
Medical Arts Building 3-0011 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











in its recruits. Of these, a good physi- 
cal condition is extremely important 
and a knowledge of basic military drill 
relatively unimportant. 

The War Department therefore does 
not recommend that military drill take 
the place of physical education in the 
schools and colleges during this war 
period. 

The War Department has no objec- 
tion to the publication of this state- 
ment, provided it is quoted in its 
entirety. 


Sincerely yours, 


HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


A NEW APPROACH TO SPANISH. Louis 
Cabat and George Fanning, Jr. 296 pages. 
Price, $1.96. American Book Company. Here 
is an exceedingly timely book which accom- 
plishes several purposes; it provides a simul- 
taneous growth in reading; it provides cul- 
tural material of a historical nature in an 
interest'ng manner; and it provides fifty les- 
sons in grammar, including basic rules, forms 
and principles, reviews, drills and exercises, 
vocabularies, and a very detailed and clear 
study of pronunciation. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR [with 
tests and key). Harriet R. Lockwood. Amer- 
ican Book Company. Price, $0.64. This work- 
book is based on the very successful "Prac- 
tice Sheets” previously prepared by the same 
author, but is fuller, somewhat more advanced 
in grade—for example, more dictionary exer- 
cises, sections on word study, and some oral 
work and completion-type testh have been 
added. This workbook is planned to be used 
either independently in any English class or in 
connect on with a textbook in English grammar 
to supply add'tional drill on the fundamentals. 
It is very well adapted for junior high grades 
and will also prove serviceable for senior 
high review. Enough explanatory material is 
prov ded to make the workbook self-sufficient, 
but there are no long wordy explanations. 


* 
THE CHARM STRING. Palenske and Wil- 


son. American Book Company. Grades Four 
to Six. List price, $0.76. This is the unique 
and appealing story of a little girl whose 
treasured "charm string,” inherited from her 
Virginia ancestress, carried mementoes of 
Martha and George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Abagail Adams, Dolly Madison, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Daniel Boone, and other per- 
sonages of the colonial period. The illuminat- 
ing historical background does not destroy 





the dramatic interest of the stores. The book 
is well illustrated with line drawings. 
* 

HEALTH OF OUR NATION. Brownell, Wil- 
liams, et al. American Book Company. Book 
Five—Hale and Hearty. List price, $0.92. 
Book Six—Active and Alert. List price, 
$0.96. Book Seven—Living and Doing. List 
price, $1.00. Book E’ ght—Training for Liv- 
ing. List price, $1.04. Health of Our Na- 


tien is a series of health books scientifically 
developed to fill a need for a national school 
health program. In line with the government 
demand for thorough health education as the 
way to achieve all-round physical fitness, 
these books stress the interrelation of all 
health factors with continual emphasis on 


the theme of the series: "Keep fit! Your 
country needs you.” 
SONGS TO SING. Freeman-Leavitt. Ginn 


and Company. Price $1.20. One hundred 
fifty-two songs for group singing in junior 
or senior high school. Songs of courage and 
patriotism; traditional American songs; plan- 
tation songs and spirituals; songs of other 
lands; songs for fun; art songs; songs from 
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opera and oratorio; ballads and popular stu- 
dent songs; Christmas carols; hymns; senti- 
ment and romance. Complete with accom- 
paniments. 

* 


HERE AND THERE WITH HENRY (Second 
Reader in The Henry Series). James S. Tip- 
pett. World Book Company, Yonkers 5, New 
York. Cloth. vi + 250 pages. Price, $1.00. 
In Here and There with Henry, the children 
find a way of earning money when a new 
road is built; they explore the interesting 
places in their community; they learn about 
interesting jobs and talk about what they 
would like to be when they grow up. While 
The Henry Ser'es is not intended as a basic 
series for the teaching of reading skills, 
tables furnished by the publisher indicate 
that Mr. Tippett has exercised great care in 
details of teaching and learning procedures 
and that The Henry Series is as easy and as 
carefully constructed as any basal series. 
Here and There with Henry has 258 new 
words, 360 words repeated from earlier books, 
and a total of 20,977 running words. In The 
Henry Series each successive book uses all 
the words of the preceding ones. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONS. Atwood-Thomas. 
Ginn and Company. Price, $1.68. An up- 
to-date geography by the country's outstand- 
ing textbook authors in the geography field. 
Careful study of the United States is organ- 
ized in five sections or groups of states. The 
treatment is regional. There is an adequate 
discussion of Northern North America and a 
full treatment of Latin America. A distinctive 
feature of the book is its use of polar pro- 
jection maps and other material which stimu- 
lates global thinking and  air-mindedness. 
Many maps, including regonal maps in color 
and pictures. 
& 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL FITNESS. Gold- 
berger-Hallock. Ginn and Company. Pr'ce, 
$1.92. An up-to-date book which carries out 
the number three objective of the High 
School Victory Corps program. Presenting 
the three healths—hea!th of body. health of 
mind, and health of the emotions as national 
assets—it is a valuable book for wartime 
and postwar days. The use of blood plasma, 
the Sister Kenny treatment for poliomyelitis, 
accident prevention and safety, home nursing, 
prevention of absentee’sm in industry, and 
many other interesting subjects are discussed 
on its informative pages. Well illustrated. 


ARMY OFFICE TRAINING, SECOND EDI- 
TION: What Everybody Should Know About 
Army Organization, Administration, and Cler- 


ical Procedures. M. Allison. The Gregg 
Publ’shing Company. June, 1943. 92 pages. 
List price, $1.00. This timely publication 


gives authoritative information on the vast 
business called Army Administration; and on 
correspondence, reports, filing, and other 
clerical practices that grow out of it. The 
comprehensive information on _ induct’on, 
Army organization, administration, and proce- 
dures should be of interest and value to 
everyone. The book's use as a text could 
be in classes g'ving preinduction training for 
the potential clerical worker of the Army, and 
in classes for those seeking Army orientation 
prior to induction. The purpose of the ma- 
terial obviously is to reduce the Army "proc- 
essing” that follows induction—a goal which, 
when achieved, manifestly becomes an educa- 
tional contribution to the war effort. 
a 

CODE TYPING. Bauernfeind, et al. The 
Gregg Publishing Company. June, 1943. 96 
pages. List price, $0.72. A complete text 
that provides for a thorough course in code 


typing for sixteen weeks, two hours a day, 
Part | is straight skill training for those who 


have had no typing skill. Parts Il and Ill 
present for practice code groups ranging 
from three to seven characters and consisting 
of letters of the alphabet, numerals, and 
mixed code or combinations of the two, 
Part IV is devoted to fictitious plain lan. 
guage and code messages, Army messages, 
logs, and weather reports. Th's is a wall. 
balanced course developed and perfected in 
the actual training of radio operators. It 
covers the subiect from all angles and can 
be used by beginners or advanced students, 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE, SECOND 
EDITION. George M. Cohen. The Gregg 
Publishing Company. June, 1943. 39 pages. 
List price, $0.36. Th’s text gets down to the 
business in hand with all the directness of 
military action. Its content is based upon 
the Army regulations and practice covering 
military correspondence; and the arrange- 
ment of the material is by an author who 
has taught the subject. Both publ’c and pri- 
vate schools will find the book well suited to 
a brief, intensve course in the subject or 
could use it as supplementary material in 
typing, secretarial practice, shorthand tran- 
scription, or English courses. In either case, 
American youth can be given, in an authori- 
tative way, the correspondence tra ning need- 
ed in military service. Without question 
this inexpensive booklet can be used to get 
quick results from preinduction training, and 
should be cons'dered by those schools that 
are conducting or planning to organize a 
High School Victory Corps. 


e 
GRAPHIC TRANSCRIPTION. Mary K. Ber- 


lin, Belmira Nunes, and Benjamin Fromberg. 
The Gregg Publ shing Company. July, 1943. 
446 pages. List price, $1.50. This text of 
eighty assignments or “lessons” is graphic in 
the broad sense of the word and also is made 
literally graphic by some eighty original pen 
sketches that greatly enliven advanced short- 
hand and transer pt’on study. To provide a 
broad and thorough transcription program, 
letters for the dictation material were ob- 
tained from sixteen different kinds of busi- 
nesses and following each letter are thought 
questions on the content. Each assignment 
presents: a shorthand vocabulary preview; a 
basic English princ ple, with applications; let- 
ters for dictation; an unpunctuated letter; and 
a letter packed with information of interest 
to the consumer. An all-shorthand text. 


° 
Education in the Postwar World 
(Continued from page 37) 

much broader application. What 
education is most useful will include 
preparation for trades and new occu- 
pations and plenty of technical effi- 
ciencies, but it will include far more 
than that. What is most useful in the 
world of tomorrow will include also 
new techniques in human relations, new 
lessons in social responsibility, new in- 
sights into human nature, new inven 
tions in social and political organize- 
tions. Manual skills, important and 
necessary as they are, will not be more 
valuable than wide outlook, vanishing 
prejudices, sympathetic understand- 
ing, and altruistic cooperation of men 
of all races, creeds, and traditions. 
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Attention ! 
Librarians and [eachers 








Do 
YoU 


Know 


That the TEN- 
NESSEE BOOK 
COMPANY 
maintains a li- 
brary book de- 
partment com- 
plete in every 
respect? 




















Among the Many Services 
Rendered to Librarians Are: 


>> DISPLAY ROOM. Ai display room, containing more 
than 10,000 different titles of selected library books, is main- 
tained. These books are for all grades and are classified 
according to the Dewey Decimal system. 


>> LIBRARIAN. A librarian is in charge full time to assist 


purchasers in making their book selections. 


>> CATALOGS. Elementary and high school catalogs are 
issued annually, listing most of the state-approved library 
books for schools. Write for catalogs and lists. The new 
1942-1943 elementary catalog will be ready early in October. 


>> POSTERS. The Peabody Posters (36 different posters), 
prepared under the direction of Ruby Ethel Cundiff for the 
Peabody Library School Course in Book Selection, Peabody 
College, Nashville, are available at 15 cents each, or 10 cents 
each in lots of 12 or more. 


>> BOOKS. Any book in print and all ephemeral materials 
such as pamphlets, leaflets, and paper-bound books can be 
supplied. 

>> REINFORCED BINDINGS. New books can be supplied 
when necessary in reinforced bindings that meet the class 
A specifications. 


>> MAGAZINES. Subscriptions are handled for any peri- 


odical at special rates to schools and libraries. 


>> PRICES. The Tennessee Book Company operates on a 
wholesale basis, giving liberal discounts to schools and libra- 
ries. Prices are in line with those of any other distributor 
in the country. Bids will be made without obligation on 
any book lists submitted. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


172 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 


Mildred H. Bosworth, Librarian 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 























Greetings fo... 
MEMBERS OF B.1.B. 4. 


| You Are Cordially Invited 
| to Visit Our Store and Inspect 














OUR COMPLETE LINE of TEACHING 
and LEARNING TOOLS 








THE FOUR ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION 


1. The Well-Equipped School Plant 
2. The Exceptional Teaching Staff 


oS) 


. Abundant Learning Tools 


ne ‘ 


. Excellent Teaching Tools 














HIGHLAND PRODUCTS C0. 


720 South Gay Street KNOXVILLE 08, TENNESSEE 
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